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CHOOLS and 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Goddard Seminary 


In the heart of the Green Moun- 











For Boys and Girls. 


tains. General and College Preparatory Courses. Special 
course in Music. Modern buildings. Gymnasium and all 
outdoor sports. Endowment reduces cost to $250 a year. | 


ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Principal, Barre, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 36th Year begins Oct. 2d. 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building especially designed and equipped 
for school uses. /ustructors — E. C. Tarbell, F . Benson, 
P. L. Hale, Wm. M. Paxton, Drawing anc d Painting ; 
Modeling; P. L. Hale, Anatomy; A “ross, Perspec tive. 
Howard Walker, Director. SCHOLAR- | 
p sige and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen 
Scholarships. Prizes in money 


Address Alice F. Brooks, Manager. 
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AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 





POSSIBLE 
GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 
BOSTON LIFE. 
COURSES: 


General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 


Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 

For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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@ Repeated orders from satisfied cus- 
tomers, and their frequent letters of com- 
mendation place Leavens’ Made Furniture 
in a class by itself. It is furniture that 
meets every requirement of the particular 
purchaser, A large variety of styles, all 
good, and each purchaser's individual taste 
’, in finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 
that has resulted in a marked increase in 
’, sales during the past year. 
@ Leavens’ Made Furniture i 
Ee. simple lines that give Fp and character. 
t is strong but not clumsy. Each piece has in- 
An inspection of unfinished stock in 


dividuality. 

our ware-rooms shows how g is the material, 
and how honestly it is built. It is finished to your 
order if so desired. 

@ A package of over two hundred prints and 
a color chart will show you ibilities for every 
room in your house. Send ie em hem. 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| diagonally opposite the new Museum of Fine 
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New iat and Other Matters. 


YWysn wort Institute, which opens its 
doors to students for the first time this 
week, aims to give to young men practical 
education in the mechanic arts. Classes will 
be held both day and evening, and the fee for 


| tuition will be nominal. The one-year course 
|is for those who ordinarily would have to 


spend two or three years as apprentices; the 
two-year course is for those who wish to become 
superior workmen, master mechanics or fore- 
The school is on Huntington Avenue, 


Arts, where within the year three brick build- 
ings have been erected—a power-house, a shop 
building and a factory wing. These form but 
a small part of the group which the institution 
is ultimately to have. The school has an 


-| endowment of three and a half million dollars, 
| given by the late Arioch Wentworth, a marble 


manufacturer of Boston. 

@ . 
NG potato trains, made up wholly of cars 
filled with-the product of the great potato 


| fields of northern Maine, have not infrequently 
| crossed New England to the markets of Boston, 


New York, and more distant cities, but peach 
trains are something new. ‘This fall, however, 
the peach-crop of Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and southeastern Massachusetts exceeded the 
New England demand, and for the first time 
the growers made arrangements for special 
peach trains to New York. The first of these 
trains went on September 3d from the Connect- 
icut towns of Glastonbury, Durham, Middle- 
field and Wallingford. Its eight cars contained 
five thousand half-bushel baskets of peaches. 
Other trains followed almost daily until the 
end of the peach season. 
& 

N the days of the old-time ‘‘cattle-shows”? -it 

was usual to see long strings of oxen, one 
yoke closely following another, driven into 
the exhibition enclosure. Competitions between 
town teams were popular; the farmers of 
neighboring towns vied with each other in 
getting together the longest teams, which often 
ran to fifty yoke. There are now relatively 
few oxen on the farms of New England, and 
consequently the Connecticut farmer who drove 
forty-eight yoke of oxen to a grange fair early 
this month attracted wide attention. The 
appearance of such an unusual exhibit was 
not expected, and the line of oxen, an eighth 
of a mile in length, made the sensation of the 
day. The farmer, who owned ten of the pairs 
himself, borrowed the others of his neighbors, 
and drove them the twenty miles to the fair 
in five hours. At the present time there are 
few farming communities that could duplicate 
this team. There are men, however, who 
argue that it would-be much better for New 
England agriculture if more oxen were raised 
and used. ° . 


EVERAL girls in Dorchester, Massachu- 

setts, have been winning a more than local 
reputation as long-distance swimmers. Now, 
in the same community, a high-school girl has 
shown that long-distance walking is a health- 
ful and enjoyable summer recreation. Regard- 
ing the trip wholly as a happy vacation outing, 
and not at all as an attempt to make an athletic 
record, Mildred Belknap recently walked with 
her father from Portland, Maine, through the 
White Mountains to the Quebec border, and 
thence back by another route through New 
Hampshire to Massaclrusetts—in all, a distance 
of three hundred and thirty-six miles. Since 
they were gone eleven days, they must have 
walked, on an average, more than thirty miles 
aday. Last year they took a similar tramp 
in the same region, but the distance was thirty 
miles less and the time two days longer. Miss 
Belknap is in her sixteenth year. Her weight, 
which is seventy-nine pounds, did not vary 
during the long walk. She and her father 
think nothing of strolling a dozen miles or more 
on a Sunday afternoon, and one day she walked 
to Providence, a distance of forty-four miles. 
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THE MOSQUITOES’ COLOR SENSE. 
P'rnosaai who wish to avoid the bite of the 


ra 


mosquito should wear yellow. That is 

the conclusion lately reached by the Ex- 
perimental Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has been conducting a series of 
experiments concerning the likes and dislikes 
of this little pest. 


The experiments show that of all colors, the 
mosquito is most partial to red, especially a 
deep blood-red, although the fact has nothing 
to do with its fondness for blood. For yellow 
it shows the deepest aversion, and shuns it on 
all occasions. Therefore, suggests the depart- 
ment, it is advisable for persons who suffer 
— mosquito bite to wear clothing of yellow 

ue 

It was also found that the seeing power of 
the mosquito is so keen that it is susceptible 
to color even in the ordinary darkness of night ; 
hence night-dresses or bedcovering of a yellow 
ym Pa will aid in keeping mosquitoes at a respect- 

istance. 

















SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of’ The Companion will 


it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 


Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


be pleased to send to any one requesting 


College or University in New England. 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Worcester Academy 5yi, yur 
Alladvantages of a large school. Master teachers. Com- 
prehensive equipment; 8 buildings, 22 acres.‘* Megaron,” 
anoble reereation hall. G mnasium. Swimming pool. 
Athletic field. Quarter-mile track. Opens Sept. 12, 1911. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 91 PROVIDENCE ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
In the White Mountains. 

Endowed. Frepares for college. New commeneial 

course. Modern building and equipment. 

athletic and play grounds. oan) tn BP rizes. Both sexes. 

Send for Catalogue. HENRY H. PCLARK, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL F°8 20Ys. Le- 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England's most beautiful residen- 
tial villages. Justructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college. Unusual attention given aa 
under seventeen. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool 

For catalog, address DR. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permits all the 
advantages of a high- aricod school for $275 a year. 
College certificate. Music. Extensive campus. Five 
buildings. Athletic Sete. o oonetiom. o Co-educational. 
Write for catalogue. WELL, A pal. 

For Physical 


The Sargent Schoo Education 


Cambridge, Mass. Comprehensive, practical and 
scientific courses. Enables young men and women 
to become teachers. Assists them to secure positions. 
Modern buildings with most_improved apparatus. 
Established 1881. Address the Registrar. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical eae and installation men through a 
three years’ cour prentices are testbed at all 
times. All applic: ations should be se 

APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


en a, 
Wentworth Institute 


Furnishes Thorough and Practical 
Instruction in the MECHANIC ARTS. 


ONE YEAR DAF COURSES: 
) XX MacuineWork |] Carrentry 
36 Pattern-Mainc |] Evectric-Wirinc 
4 FounoryWork iPLumBinG 2X 


TWO YEAR DAF COURSES: 
For young men who desire to become 


Superior Workmen, Master Mechanics, 
Foremen, Inspectors, Etc., 

MMacuHine ano Toot DesicnX 
%Evectricat CONSTRUCTION 
ALSO 
EVENING COURSES IN 15 PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


Day Courses 86.00 per Term. 
Evening ——_ #6.00 per Term. 
o Seasons.) 


Large saben permits very low tuition fees. 
For further information address 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE, 
Cor. Huntington Av. and Ruggles St., Boston, Mass. 
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TILTON SEMINAR 


"Beautifully located among the foot-hills of the White Mountains 


of high elevation, pure air and water. Six new bui 
years, including a 
cottages. 


tion. Special course for high school graduates. 


$30,000 gymnasium with all modern appointments, a spacious dining hall and four 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in preparation for college or business fife. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 
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the school has all the natural advantages 
ldings have been added to the plant in the last four 

Athletic field and all outdoor sports. 
Music, art, elocu- 
Large endowment allows low rate of $250. Address, 











Sea 
Pines | 


by wholesome an 
exceptionally favorable 4 
refining. ee acres; 
observed especially 
Gymnastics, Music, 
teachers. All branches of sti 





A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 
Genuine happy Pome life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired 
autiful ideals of useful womanh 


pine 
or results in hea 
andiwork, Domestic A 


Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, PRINS., P.O. BOX D. East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


‘ape climate is 
an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 
groves, seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 

ith, character and education. New equipment. 
Arts. French, German, Spanish — native 


udy Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address, 














“GLOVE” 


for Men, Women and Child 
Fishing and Hunting, and in he 


THREE OF 
OUR MANY 
STYLES 


I 


THE FIT, 
FASHION and 
LONG WEAR 


found in “GLOVE” 
Rubbers more than 
make up for their 
trifling extra cost. 









All good stores sell 
them or can get them 
from us promptly. 





Wet feet to-day probably means the doctor to-morrow! 
Don’t run the risk; be protected—fit your feet to a pair of 


GOODYEAR 


Made in all Up-to-Date Styles—Broad and Medium Toes— 









“FOOTHOLDS” 


Light-weight and dainty. Can be 











LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc., 174 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Dealers are invited to write for “GLOVE” Rubber Catalogue. 















RUBBERS 


ren. Also Rubber Boots for 
avier weights for rough, hard usage. 


6 9 
ROMEO 
For Men, Women and 
Children. 
Protects against Rain, 
Snow and Slush. 






For Men and Women. 


carried in pocket or hand-bag. 





TRABE 








“PETITE” 


For Women. 


A dainty, light-weight 
Croquet Rubber. 
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THE YOUTH, 


$1.75 A YEAR. 


Y father kept a little 
firearm shop in St. 
Louis. Over it was 

the sign: 

Davip Fox & Co. 
Wholesale & Retail Guns 
& Ammunition. 

Fine Rifles & Fowling Pieces 
Made To Order. 


**Co.’’ on the sign stood 
for my uncle, Wesley Fox, 
who was a silent partner 
in the business. Longer 
than I could remember, he 
had been an employé of 
the American Fur Com- 
pany away up the Mis- 
souri River. 

It was a great event in 
the quiet life of our little 
family of three when he 
came, as he did every two 
or three years, to pay us 
a short visit. He no sooner 
set foot in the house than 
my mother began to cook 
bread, cakes, puddings 
and pies. Ihave seen 
him make what he called 
a delicious breakfast on 
nothing but buttered toast 
and coffee. That was be- 
cause he did not get any 
bread where he lived ex- 
cept on Christmas day. 
Every pound of freight 
that went up the river 
above Fort Union in the 
company’s keel-boats and 
bateaux was for the In- 
dian trade, and there was 
no room for such luxuries 
as flour. 

While Uncle Wesley was 
with us, mother always 
let me put away my books 
and not say any lessons to 
her, and I went with him 
everywhere in the town. 
That is what St. Louis was in 
those days—just a good-sized 
town. I liked best to go with 
him to the levee and see the 
trappers and traders coming in, 
their bateaux loaded down with 
beaver and other fur pelts. 
Nearly all these men wore 
buckskin clothes and moccasins, 
and fur caps of their own make. They all 
had long hair and big whiskers and mustaches 
that looked as if they had been trimmed with 
a butcher-knife. 

One night I heard the family talking about 
me. I had been sent to bed and was supposed 
to be asleep, but as the door to my room was 
open and I was lying wide-awake, I couldn’t 
help hearing. My mother was taking Uncle 
Wesley to task. ‘*‘ You know that the presents 
you bring him only add to his interest in trap- 
ping and trading,’’ she said, ‘‘and as it is, we 
don’t succeed very well in interesting him in 
his studies, and in the life we have planned 
for him. ’’ : 

‘*You know how our hearts are set on his 
going to Princeton,’’ said my father, in his 
always low, gentle voice, ‘‘and then becoming 
such a preacher as his grandfather was before 
him. You must help us, Wesley. Show the 
boy the dark side of the plains life, the hard- 
ships and dangers of it.’’ 

In our little sitting-room there was a picture 
of Grandfather Fox, a tall, dark man with a 
long wig. He wore a long-tailed coat with a 
tremendous collar, knee-breeches, black stock- 
ings, and shoes with enormous buckles. I 
thought that I should not like to be a preacher 
if that was the way I must dress. And think- 
ing that, I lost the rest of what they were 
saying and fell asleep. 

Uncle Wesley stayed with us only a few 
days that spring. He intended to remain a 
month, but one morning Pierre Chouteau, 
the head of the great fur company, came to 
our house and had a long talk with him, with 
the result that he left for Fort Union the very 
next day, to take the place of some one who had 
died there. 

I am going to pass over what I nies to say 
now as quickly as possible, for even after all 
these years, and old as I am, the thought of 
it still hurts. In February of the following 


winter my father fell ill of smallpox and died. 
Chen my mother and I took it, and my mother 
died also. 

I did not know anything about her death 
until many days after she was buried, and then 
I felt that there was 


I wanted to die, too. 














ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


BEFORE I COULD RELOAD, IT TOPPLED OVER WITH A CRASH AND LAY STILL. 


INDIAN : 


In Ten Chapters. aia One 








nothing in the world for me, until one day 
Pierre Chouteau himself came for me in his 
grand carriage, took me to his house, and kept 
me there until May, when my uncle arrived 
again in St. Louis. 

Uncle Wesley put on what we call ‘‘a bold 
front’’ when he came to me, but for all that I 
could see that he was very sad. We had just 
one talk about my future. ‘‘I should like to 
carry out your father’s and mother’s plans for 
you, Tom,’’ he said. ‘‘The only way to do it, 
so far as I can see, is to send you to Cynthia 
Mayhew, in Hartford, Connecticut. She loved 
your mother,—they were just like sisters, —and 
I know that she would be glad to take care of 
you and see to your education. ’’ 

1 broke out crying, and said that if he sent 
me away from him I should die. How could 
he be so cruel as to send me far away among 
strangers? And then I cried all the harder, 
although I was ashamed of myself for doing so. 

Uncle Wesley almost broke down himself. 
He gulped hard two or three times, and his 
voice wasn’t steady as he took me on his lap 
and felt of my spindling legs and arms. 


**Poor boy! You are weak,’’ he said. ‘‘Weak 





in body and low in mind. Well, we’ll say no 
more about this matter of your education now. 
I’ll take you up the river with me for a year, 
or until you get good and strong. But we’ll 
pack your study books along, and a good part 
of your mother’s library, and you’ll have to 
dig into them every evening after we get set- 
tled. Now that’s fair, isn’t it?’’ 

It was more than fair. My fondest dream 
was to be realized. I was actually to see the 
country and the Indians and the great herds 
of buffalo. There was nothing in St. Louis 
now to keep my uncle or make his stay there 
a pleasure. As quickly as possible he disposed 
of the little shop and its contents, and deposited 
the entire proceeds with the company for me 
‘*for a rainy day,’’ as he said. 

On April 10, 1856, we left St. Louis on the 
Chippewa, a fine new boat that the company 
had just bought. I was thirteen years old, 
and that was my first steamboat ride. As 
the stern-wheel craft swung out from the levee 
and steamed rapidly—as it seemed to me—up- 
stream, the novel experience gave me the | 
keenest pleasure. I fairly hugged myself as 
I remembered that by the channel of the river 








recount his adventures in 


of our various posts, on lon 
sure of them I frequently too’ 

As time passed 
were, and 
tired of the unaccustomed work. 


notes of t 


UTHOR’S PREFACE.— When, in the seventies, I turned my back on civilization and 
joined the trappers and traders of ‘the Northwest, Thomas Fox became my friend. 
ogether in the Indian camps and trading posts often for months at a time; 
still earlier days, and thus it was that I learned the facts of his 
life. The stories that he told by the evening camp-fire and before the comfortable fireplaces 

winter days, were impressed — my memory, but to make 

1e more important po 
I realized more and more how unusual and interesting his adventures 
urged him to write an account of them. 
Later, however, after the buffalo had been exterminated 


We were 
he loved to 


nts. 


He began with enthusiasm, but soon 


WINTERS 








and we were settled on a cattle-ranch, where the life was of a deadly monotony compared with 
that which we had led, I induced him to take up the narrative once more. Some parts of it 
he wrote with infinite ‘detail ; other parts consisted only of dates and a few sentences. 

He was destined never to finish the task. An old bullet wound in his lungs had always 
kept him in poor health, and when, in the winter of 1885, he contracted pneumonia, the end 
was quick. His last request was that I would put his notes in ape for publication. This 
I ader to done to the best of my ability in my own old age; how well I have done it is for the 
reader to judge. 

Brave, honest old Ah- -ta-to-yi (The he as the Blackfeet and frontiersmen loved to call 
him! We buried him on a high bluff overlooking the valley of the Two Medicine River, and 
close up to the foot-hills of the Rockies, the ‘“‘backbone-of-the-world” that he loved so well. 
After we had filled in the grave and the others had gone, Pitamakan and I sat by the new- 
made mound until the setting sun and the increasing cold warned us also to descend into the 
be: The old chief was cr + as we mounted our horses. 

“Although of white skin,’ altered, ace man who lies there was my brother. I doubt 
not that I shall soon meet him | in the Sand-hills.’ 
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it was more than two 
thousand miles to our des- 
tination. 


We no sooner left the 


Mississippi and turned 
into the more muddy 
waters of the Missouri 
than I earnestly begged 


my uncle to get his rifle 
out of the cabin and load 
it, so as to be ready to 
shoot buffalo. I was ter- 
ribly disappointed when 
he told me that many days 
must pass before we should 
see any of the animals. 
But to please me he 
brought the rifle to the 
cabin deck and fired a 
couple of shots at the saw- 
yers in the river. Again 
he loaded the piece, and 
told me to shoot at one. 

‘*Even boys must know 
how to shoot where we are 
going,’’ he said. ‘*Now 
take a fine sight at the end 
of that little sawyer and 
let’s see how near it you 
can place a bullet.’’ 

I did as I was told and 
fired, after a long, wabbly 
aim; the water splashed 
just over the tip of the log, 
and a number of passen- 
gers clapped their hands 
and praised me. 

That shot began my 
training in shooting. 
Every day after that, until 
we got to the game coun- 
try, I spent an hour shoot- 
ing at different objects in 
the water and on the 
banks. One morning I 
fired at one of a pair of 
wild geese. The bird gave 
a flap or two of its great 
wings, its head dropped, 

and it floated inertly with the 
current. 

“*T killed it!”’ I shouted. 
“I killed it! Wasn’t that a 
fine shot, uncle?’’ 

He was silent a moment, and 
then said, gravely: 

‘*It was a thoughtless boy’s 
shot. And I hope it wili be 
A true hunter never takes the 





the only one. 
life of God’s creatures needlessly. ’’ 
That was all he said, but the reproof was 


enough. I took it to heart, and all my life I 
have not only profited by it, but preached to 
others against the wanton taking of life. 

After passing St. Charles, Missouri, the 
ranches of the settlers were farther and farther 
apart, and in a few days we saw the last of 
them and were in the wild country. Game 
now became more and more frequent, especially 
white-tail deer, of which we soon had some 
for the table. The boat was always tied to an 
island or to the shore at sundown, and during 
the short remainder of daylight we would all 
scatter in the near timber to hunt. A number 
of wild turkeys were killed, which made us 
some fine feasts. On these occasions, however, 
I was only a follower of the hunters. My 
red-letter day was yet to come, 

At Fort Pierre we saw a great number of 
Sioux Indians. Formerly a company post, it 
had been sold to the United States, and was 
now occupied by several companies of soldiers. 
Two days after leaving the fort, we sighted 
the first of the buffalo herds, a small band of 
bulls that splashed out of the river not far 
ahead of the boat, and took to the hills. About 
four o’clock that afternoon, the port engine 
breaking down, we had to make a long stop 
for repairs. As soon as we swung in to the 
bank and learned that the boat would be tied 
there for the night, my uncle got out his rifle, 
and we went hunting. 

The timber bordering the river was half a 
mile wide, with an undergrowth of willow- and 
rose-brush so thick that we never could have 
penetrated it but for the game trails crossing 
it in every direction. From the looks of them, 
I thought that thousands of animals must be 
living there. The trails were worn deep by 
their sharp hoofs. 

In places the earth was moist but hard, 
and there the tracks were plainly outlined. 
My uncle pointed out the difference in them— 
how the tracks of the deer differed from those 
of elk, and how these differed again from the 
tracks of the buffalo. I was taught, too, that 
wolf tracks were longer than those of the 
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E was the kind of man whom at forty 

his family still called ‘*Joey.’’ Joey 

never stepped quickly, or talked much, 
or saw jokes; but people who thought Joey 
dull had never seen his garden. It stretched 
over the southern slope to the left of the house, 
and it stole all the space it dared to steal from 
the acres of berry plots. Berries were Joey’s 
first concern. He had to tend them busily for 
the sake of the brood of half-brothers and 
sisters which had been left to his upbringing 
by the little stepmother, whom he had adored. 
They were all gone away now; Joey had 
managed to give each a start and send him 
forth. They were all gone but one—and yes, 
of course, Clare was gone, too. 

From time to time Joey’s youngsters came 
home to him. Joey always watched to see if 
they would notice the added height of the 
hedge, or the new hollyhock shades in the pink 
corner, or the different arrangement of the 
lower flower-beds. He always watched to see 
if they would see; but the young people sat on 
the rustic seats, chattered to Joey of their pres- 
ent and their future, went away loaded with 
flowers that lighted as if with flame the dusty 
cars that bore them back to their bustling 
young lives in the city, but they never noticed 
the changes in Joey’s garden. 

It was a beautiful garden. Along the two 
sides stretched the hedges over which Joey 
had so long labored. They stood at least as 
high as his shoulder, and at the foot of them, 
against the dark, tufted green, ran a narrow 
line of winking pansies. 

The lower end of the garden lay open to the 
southwestern sky and hills. The upper end 
was Joey’s pride. It was fenced by a series 
of high, interlaced arches, all of which were 
outlined by showering crimson rambler roses. 
Through the arches you could see the clear 
white and green of the old house, a silent old 
house in these days. A grim, capable old 
woman was housekeeper there. Kittens, like 
fluffy balls, went rolling over the sumny old 
porches and the stone flags of the walk. Robins 
and squirrels scolded each other in the trees. 
But in Joey’s house it was very quiet. That 
was why it was pleasant to hear the tinkle of 
Clare’s piano, floating down to Jeey while he 
weeded his pansies in the golden June evening. 

It was strange to think that little Clare was 
grown up. Joey had watched the others grow, 
but Clare had slipped up to nineteen so quietly 
that he had hardly known it. It seemed only 
a little while since Joey had carried her about 
the place on his shoulder, a silent mite with 
much baby dignity. 

Joey had long ceased to talk about himself 
to Clare; but to the baby in those days he had 
talked much. He had felt that she understood 
his dreams about the world beyond the hills. 
There had not been any garden in those days ; 
it was only later, when the boys and girls kept 
growing up, and needing, one after the other, 
to be educated and sent forth, that Joey had 
taken to making himself a garden and working 
in it in gray-blue summer dawns and quiet 
evenings. Joey had told the baby those old 
dreams of his because he had fancied that she 
could understand; for he had always thought 
that he saw in her quiet eyes certain restless 
lights. 

It was only now, at this last home-coming 
two days ago, that Joey did not see that rest- 
lessness, and the reason was not hard to find. 
Clare’s restlessness had disappeared because 
he had let her go to that world which she 
was dreaming about. In fact, he had sent her 
away to it. 

‘The others had all asked to go; Clare was 
the only one whom he had had to send. And 
now—was he glad that he had sent her? Some- 
thing tightened Joey’s mouth, and he saw that 
he had plucked up two tiny pansy-plants that 
he had only just now tenderly transplanted ! 

Standing up and straightening his bent back, 
Joey, as he turned, saw Clare, in her white 
dress, standing beneath the eentral arch of rose 
bloom. As she paused there beneath the nod- 
ding roses, her dusky hair was piled high. 
Iler eyes, in the little face of cameo clearness, 
were full of the sunset light. Then a little 
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smile brightened her grave lips, 
and she came to Joey down a 
narrow path. 

Something caused an odd frown of 
pain to shoot up between Joey’s eyes, 
and he bent quickly to his weeding to conceal it. 

‘*T see three new kinds of pansies!’’ cried 
Clare. 

“T sent to California for the seed,’’ Joey 
replied, proudly. 

‘“The hedge is high enough at last, when one 
is close to it, to hide the berries. ’’ 

‘*That’s what I wanted it to do,’’ answered 
Joey, without looking up. Then, after a pause, 
he added, softly, ‘‘To hide business. ’’ 

Clare came a step nearer. ‘*That’s what 
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they had both avoided it, and, 
moreover, they were shy and silent 
folk, both of them. 

**Joey,’’ said Clare, ‘‘I wish you 
would tell me something. You wanted 
to hide the berries—do you mind—the berries 
—then, so much ?’’ 

He turned upon her a face blank with amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Mind the berries! When the berries 
have done all they’ve done for all of us!’’ 

‘**T don’t see,’’ said Clare, steadily, ‘‘that the 
berries have ever done anything for you, Joey !’’ 

At that there was quick pain on Joey’s 
face; then there spread over it his slow, gentle 
smile. ‘‘Don’t you think about that part, 
Clare! I reckon the berries did more for me 








SHE CAME TO JOEY DOWN A NARROW PATH. 


you’ve wanted all the garden to do from the 
very first, isn’t it, Joey—to hide business ?’’ 

Joey turned his head up to her quickly, 
for there was a new note in her voice that con- 
trasted with their formal, if affectionate, manner 
toward each other during all Clare’s holidays at 
home within the past two years. 

“*T reckon you can still guess what I’m up 
to, Clare, the way you could when you were a 
little girl, before you went away.’’ 

“Did you think I had changed, Joey ?’’ 

Joey stood up now, and absently plucked 
some protruding twigs from the hedge. A 
twinkle flickered in his dull eyes. ‘‘Haven’t 
you changed, Clare?’’ 

Clare drew in her breath; she clasped her 
hands tightly. ‘*Yes!’’ she said. 

Joey did not feel the wistful eyes fixed on 
his broad back, nor was he conscious of the 
tension with which Clare was nerving herself 
to speak of a certain subject to him; for Joey 
was too much occupied in nerving himself to 
mention this same subject.. For two long days 


than they did for the rest of you. You’d 
just better believe I’ve been happy all these 
years giving you young people a chance!’’ 

‘*And your chance, Joey?’’ 

He turned silent and grave, a little grim. 
‘*Perhaps it doesn’t do much good to talk like 
this, Clare,’? he suggested. And then he 
added, ‘‘Working round with flowers starts me 
thinking sometimes—a chance? Maybe we 
don’t always know just what our chance is. 
There was a time, it’s true, when I was all 
for going off somewhere, to see new places and 
make my fortune, and all —’’ He broke off, 
but after a moment forced himself to speak: 
‘*At any rate, I’m glad you’ve got your chance, 
Clare. I always thought there was music 
in your fingers, and I’m proud that folks that 
know more about it than I do seem to think 
so, too. That position at the seminary the 
very first thing after you’ve finished at the con- 
servatory—that’s pretty fine, isn’t it? They 
think so, don’t they, your teachers ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Clare, quietly, her intense 





eyes fixed on his face. ‘‘They think so. Are 
you glad, Joey ?’’ 

‘*Proud as Punch!’’ he replied, huskily, 
while his big hand continued to move tenderly 
over the green expanse of hedge. 

‘*Joey, do you want me to take that posi- 
tion ?’’ 

Surprised, he exclaimed, ‘‘Want you to? I? 
Why, you want to, don’t you, Clare?’’ 

‘*If you want me to.’’ 

“IT? Why? I want you all to do what you 
want to!’’ 

‘*All of us!?? Something like a spoiled-child 
frown darkened Clare’s sweet lips and eyes. 
‘*Bat, Joey, I used to think—perhaps—I was 
—for you— just a little different from the 
others. ’’ 

Joey smiled humorously. ‘‘You knew well 
enough you were, Clare. What times we used 
to have tegether, you and I, when you were a 
little girl !’’ 

**Joey,’’ said Clare, very low, ‘‘I never 
knew why you made me go away.’”’ 

The smile died from Joey’s lips. ‘‘I saw 
you wanted to, Clare. You did want to, didn’t 
you??? 

se Yes. ”? 

‘*You’re glad you went, aren’t you?’’ 

** Ves.’ 

**Well, then, everything’s all right, I guess. 
One doesn’t expect young folks to come back 
after they’ve once got a taste of life out there, 
over across the hills. One doesn’t expect —’’ 
He stopped. 

**Doesn’t expect what, Joey ?’’ 

‘““That young folks should want to come 
baek to an old farm, or berries, or the garden 
even — 

‘‘Or to a brother, Joey ?’’ 

‘*Oh,”? he answered, cheerfully, ‘*I — you 
don’t forget about me, any of you! I know 
that. ”? 

**But we leave you all alone, after all you’ve 
done for us !’’ 

Joey turned and faced her squarely; his 
figure and his rough-hewn face showed a simple 
dignity that awed Clare. ‘‘Clare, if you mean 
you’ve any idea of giving up your position to 
come back here and take care of me, then | 
want you to put all that out of your mind 
right away. I don’t want you to do that.’’ 

‘*You don’t want me to come home to stay, 
Joey ?’” 

**No,”? he answered, doggedly, ‘‘I don’t 
want you to.’’ Then, seeing the great wonder- 
ing wistfulmess in her face, he added, quietly, 
**Not for me, Clare.’’ 

Sunshine twinkled through the clouds on 
Clare’s face. ‘‘Not for you? But I don’t 
want to come home for your sake. I want 
to come home for my own, because I’d rather 
be here with you than anywhere else in the 
world. ’’ 

‘*But your music, Clare?’’ 

‘*T want to play to you!’’ 

‘“*But —’’? Joey’s face was still all heavy 
bewilderment as he repeated the philosophy 
experience had taught him. ‘‘Young folks 
never want to come back when once they’ve 
gone away. The others —’’ 

“I’m not the others!’’ flashed Clare. ‘*O 
Joey, can’t you see? You let me go, you sent 
me—over the hills. I didn’t ask to go, but 
you understood. So can’t you understand me 
now? By going away I learned how beautiful 
it is here—in the garden. ’’ 

Still he did not believe his ears. ‘‘ But— 
but, ’’ he stammered, ‘‘it is quiet here, and over 
yonder there are people. ’’ 

‘*There isn’t anybody over yonder like you, 
Joey !’’ 

Joey’s face turned white and strange with 
slow, unbelieving comprehension. ‘Then the 
sunset shed upon it a great light. His firm 
lips trembled. ‘‘After all,’? he murmured, 
‘after all, to have you, my baby, want to come 
back! To the garden!’’ 

Clare’s arms were about his neck, while her 
great eyes pleaded for petting in the old baby 
way. ‘Tell me, Joey, the garden’ was never 
quite enough for you, was it?’’ 

His lips pressed her forehead. 
deary, now, with you in it!’’ 


‘*Tt’s enough, 





mountain - lion, which were nearly circular. 
Finally, I was asked to prove my knowledge. 

‘What made those tracks?’’ I was asked. 

I hesitated a moment, and replied that I 
thought buffalo had made them. 

**Right,’’ said my uncle. * *‘ They seem very 
fresh; we will follow them. ’’ 

The myriad tracks of different game, the 
mystery of the deep woods, the thought that 
hostile Indians might be there hunting us, all 
combined to excite me. My heart thumped 
rapidly and I found it difficult to breathe. I 
was afraid, and kept looking intently in all 
directions—even behind me, for I expected 
every moment to see something come charging 
through the brush, either to rend us with sharp 
claws or to stick our bodies full of arrows. 

But nothing could have induced me to admit 
that I felt so; gritting my teeth, I followed 
on uncertain legs, close at Uncle Wesley’s heels. 
So close was I that when he suddenly stopped, 
I bumped into him, and then gave a little squeal 
of fright, for I thought that he had discovered 
something to justify my fears. 

**Sh-h-h-h!’’? he cautioned, and reaching 


back and drawing me to his side, he pointed 
significantly ahead. 

We were only a few yards from the outer 
edge of the timber; a hundred yards farther 
| on were three buffalo bulls, standing motionless 
| on the open, sparsely grassed bottom-land. How 
big they were! How majestic and yet uncouth 
they loomed before me! They had apparently 





| no necks at all. Forgetting entirely our pur- 
| pose in coming there, I stared at them with 
| intense interest, until my uncle passed me the 
| rifle and whispered, ‘‘Take that farthest one. 
| He is young and in good condition. Aim low, 
close behind his shoulder. ’’ 

My hands closed ‘on the long-barreled, heavy 

weapon. Heretofore my boy strength had 
| been sorely taxed to shoot with it, but now, in 
|my tense excitement, it fairly leaped to my 
shoulder, and I was able to hold it steady. I 
pulled the trigger. 

Bang! A thick cloud of powder smoke 
| drifted into my face, and then passed on, and 
|I saw two of the bulls running across the 
| bottom ; the other was swaying, staggering 
| round and round, with blood streaming from 








its mouth. Before I could reload, it toppled 
over with a crash and lay still. 

I now got my first lesson in skinning and 
butchering one of these great animals. Without 
ax or windlass, or any of the other things 
regarded as indispensable by farmers and by 
professional butchers, the old-time plainsmen 
made a quick and neat job of this work with 
only a common butcher-knife. : 

First, my uncle doubled up the bull’s fore 
legs and straightened back the hind ones. 
Then, little by little, he twisted the great head 
sharply back beside the body, at the same time 
heaving up the back, and in a moment or two 
the animal lay prone on its belly, propped up 
in that position by the head. If the skin had 
been wanted, the rolling up of the animal 
would have been reversed, and it would have 
lain on its back, legs up, and as in the other 
way, propped in position by the bent-back 
head. 

After making an incision along the back from 
head to tail, he skinned both sides down to 
the ground, and even under the body, by prop- 
ping the head one way and then another, and 





slanting the carcass so that there was kniie 
room beneath. At last the body lay free, bacis 
up, on the clean, spread-out skin. 

The choicest part of it was the so-called 
‘“*hump,’’ or in frontier language, the **bu>s 
ribs.’’ These dorsal ribs rose gradually froi 
the center of the back to a length of twen 
inches and more just above the point of t! 
shoulders, and were deeply covered with ri 
tenderloin. 

It took but a moment to get the set 0! 
Uncle Wesley cut an incision along each sid 
at the base of them; then he unjointed a hin 
leg at the gambrel-joint, and with that for : 
club he hit the tips of the ribs a few blows 
causing them to snap off from the back-bo! 
like so many pipe-stems, and the whole hum 
lay free on the hide. 

Next, he removed the legs with a few de! 
cuts of the knife, and laid them out on th 
clean grass; unjointed the back-bone at tl 
third rib and removed the after part; severe: 
the neck from the big ribs, cut them apart a’ 
the brisket, and smashed one side of them fre 
from the back-bone with the leg club, and ther‘ 











we had the great animal divided in eight parts. 
Lastly, he removed the tongue through an 
incision in the lower jaw. 

‘*There,’’ said he, when it was all done, 
‘‘now you know how to butcher. Let’s hurry 
to the boat and get the roustabouts to carry in 
the meat. ’’ 

From this point on, there were days at a 
time when we saw no Indians, and the vari- 
ous kinds of game animals were more and more 
plentiful and tame. At last, several days after 
passing Fort Clarke, we came to the Ameri- 
can Fur Company’s greater post, Fort Union, 
situated on the north bank of the river about 
five miles above the mouth of the Yellowstone. 

It was begun in 1829, under the direction of 
the factor, Kenneth McKenzie, and finished 
in 1832. A stockade of logs ten or twelve feet 


long, set up on end, side by side, protected the | 


buildings, and this, in turn, was commanded by 
two-storied bastions, in which cannon were 
mounted at the northeast and southwest cor- 
ners. 

When we approached the place, a flag was 
run up on the staff of the fort, cannon boomed 
a welcome, and a great crowd of Indians and 
company men, headed by Mr. McKenzie, 
gathered at the shore to greet us. My uncle 
and I were escorted to the two-story house 
which formed the rear of the fort, and in which 
were the quarters of the factor and clerks. 

I learned afterward that distinguished guests 
had been housed there: George Catlin, the 
painter and philanthropist, in 1832; Maximil- 
ian, Prince of Neuwied, in 1833; and Audubon, 
the great naturalist, in 1843. All of them pub- 
lished extremely interesting accounts of what 
they saw and did in the Upper Missouri coun- 
try, which I commend to the reader, Maximil- 
ian’s ‘* Travels in North America’’ especially ; 
for I went up the river from Fort Union just 
as he did, and there had been practically no 
change in the conditions of the country from 
his time to mine. Maximilian gives a wonder- 
fully accurate and vivid description of the 
remarkable scenery of the Missouri, without 
question the most strangely picturesque river in 
America, and probably in the world. 

My Uncle Wesley was a valued clerk of the 
American Fur Company. He was sent from 
one to another of their far Western forts, as 
oceasion for his services arose, and frequently 
he was in full charge of a post for months at a 
time, while the factor went on a trip to the 
States. When we arrived in Fort Union he 
was told that he must go on to Fort Benton, 
where the factor needed his help. At that 
time, since the company’s steamboats went no 
farther than Fort Union, all the goods for the 
posts beyond were sent in keel-boats, or 
bateaux. It was not until the summer of 1860 
that the extreme upper river was found to be 
navigable, and on July 2d of that year the 
Chippewa and the Key West arrived at Fort 
Benton. ‘ 

A keel-boat was lying at Fort Union when 
we arrived there; it was waiting for part of 
the Chippewa’s cargo of ammunition, guns 
and various trade goods, mostly tobacco, red 
and blue cloth, brass wire for jewelry, Chinese 
vermilion, and small trinkets. These were 
soon transferred, and we resumed our voyage, 
Uncle Wesley in charge of the boat and crew. 
The Minnie was sixty feet long, ten feet wide, 
and was decked over. The crew consisted of 
thirty French-Canadian cordelliers, or tow- 
men, a cook, a steersman and two bowmen, 
and a hunter with his horse. In a very small 
cabin aft there were two bunks. Forward 
there was a mast and sail for use when the 
wind was favorable—which was seldom. There 
was a big sweep oar on each side, and a num- 
ber of poles were scattered along the deck to 
be used as occasion required. In the bow there 
was a four-pound howitzer, loaded with plenty 
of powder, and a couple of quarts of trade balls, 
in case of an attack by Indians, which was 
not at all improbable. 

By the channel it was called eight hundred 
miles from Fort Union to Fort Benton, where 
we hoped to arrive in two months. After the 
first day’s experience, I thought that we should 
be fortunate if we reached the place in two 
years. From morning until night the cordel- 
liers toiled as I had never seen men toil before. 
It was a painful sight, those thirty men tug- 
ging on the long tow-rope as they floundered 
through water often waist-deep ; through quick- 
sand or mud so tenacious that the more unfor- 
tunate were dragged out of it gasping for 
breath and smeared with the stuff from head 
to foot. They frequently lost their footing on 
steep places and rolled down into deep water ; 
banks of earth caved upon them; they were 
scratched and torn by rose-brush and bull-berry 
thorns; they were obliged to cut trails along 
the top of the banks in places, and to clear a 
way for the boat through dense masses of saw- 
yers and driftwood. 

Yet through it all they were cheerful and 
happy, and at the evening camp-fire my uncle 
was frequently obliged to speak harshly to 
keep them from shouting their voyageur songs, 
that might have brought some prowling war 
party of Indians down on us. The food of 
these men was meat—nothing but meat, 
washed down with a little tea. Sometimes 
they managed to dig a few pommes blanches, 
white, edible roots that were very palatable 
when roasted in the coals. Uncle Wesley and 





I had a box of hard crackers and a few pounds 
of flour and sugar. When they were gone, he 
told me, we should have no more until we sat 
down to our Christmas dinner. That did not 
worry me; I thought that if big, strong men 
could live on meat, a boy could, too. 

The river wound like a snake through the 
great valley. There were long points only a 
mile or two across by land, but many times 
that distance round by the channel. Some- 
times when we came to such a place Uncle 
Wesley and I would hunt across the bottom 
and then wait for the boat. On these trips I 
killed my first deer and elk and antelope—not 
to mention several more buffalo. 

But Uncle Wesley was always uneasy when 
away from the boat; he was responsible for it 


|and its cargo, which was worth more than a 





hundred thousand dollars in furs. Should 
anything happen to it while he was away from 
it, even for an hour’s hunt, his hope of even- 
tually becoming a member of the great com- 
pany would have to be given up. Finally, 
after minute instructions in the proper hand- 
ling of the rifle, I was allowed to accompany 
the hunter on his daily quests for meat. 

Baptiste Rondin was a dreamy, gentle little 
creole from Louisiana. He came from a good 
family, had not been taught to work, and had 
hated books, so he told me. So when misfor- 
tune came to his family, and he had to do 
something, he chose the position he now held 
in preference to others with more pay which 
the Chouteaus had offered him. When we 
started out in the morning, I would climb up 
behind him on the gentle old horse, and we 
would ride for miles up one side or the other 
of the river. We always saw various kinds of 
game soon after leaving the boat, but never 
attempted to kill any until some was found 
convenient to the shore of the river, where the 
boat could land and the meat easily be taken 
aboard. 

Besides looking for game, we examined every 
dusty trail, every mud-flat and sand-bar, and 
constantly scanned the bottoms and the hills 
for signs of Indians. 

We tied up one night four or five miles below 
the mouth of the Musselshell River, which my 
Uncle Wesley said Lewis and Clark had so 
named on account of the quantities of fossil 
shells that are found there. 

Early the next morning Baptiste saddled 
the old horse, and we started out to hunt at 
the same time that the cordelliers hauled the 
rope tight and began their weary tramp. 

We came to the lower edge of the big bottom 
at the mouth of the Musselshell. Opposite the 
mouth there was a heavily timbered island. 
One small band of antelope was the only game 
in sight between us and the Musselshell. On 
the other side of it, at the upper end of the 
bottom and close to the Missouri, there were a 
couple of hundred buffalo, some feeding, some 
lying down. 

They were so far away that we rode boldly 
through the tall sage-brush to the little river, 
and across it to the outer edge of the strip of 
timber. There Baptiste told me to remain 
with the horse while he crept out to the herd 
and made a killing. I did not like being left 
alone. There were many fresh grizzly tracks on 
the river sands just behind me, and I was 
afraid of the terrible animals, so afraid that I 
did not dare to dismount and gather some 
strawberries which showed in the grass at the 
horse’s feet. 

The passing minutes seemed long. The tall 
sage-brush out ahead had swallowed Baptiste. 
By rising in the stirrups I could just see the 
backs of some of the distant buffalo. A sudden 
splash in the river made my heart flutter, and 
I quickly turned to see what had caused it. 

Here and there between the trees and brush 
its glistening surface was in plain view, and 
through one opening I saw something more 
terrible than a whole band of grizzlies: an 
Indian crossing toward me. I saw his face, 
painted red with blue bars across the cheeks ; 
I noted that he wore leather clothing; that a 
shield hung suspended from his left arm; that 
in his right hand he grasped a bow and a few 
arrows. 

All this I noted in an instant of time; and 
then nearer to me, and more to the right, a 
stick snapped, and I turned my head to see 
another Indian in the act of letting an arrow 
fly at me. I yelled and gave the horse such a 
thump with the stock of my rifle that he made 
a long, quick leap. That was a lucky thing 
for me. The arrow aimed at my body cut 
through my coat-sleeve and gashed my left 
arm just above the elbow. 

I yelled frantically for Baptiste and urged 
the horse on through the sage-brush. I looked 
back, and saw that Indians all up and down 
the stream were leaving the timber and run- 
ning toward me. I looked ahead and saw the 
smoke of Baptiste’s gun, heard the report, saw 
the buffalo bunch up and then scurry west- 
ward for the nearest hills. 

The thought came to me that I could pick 
the hunter up, and that the old horse would 
easily carry us beyond the possibility of an 
attack by Indians afoot. That hope was shat- 
tered a moment later. The buffalo suddenly 
circled and came back into the bottom, and I 
saw that they had been turned by some Indians 
at the edge of the hills. Indians were strung 


out clear across the flat, were leaping through 


the sage-brush toward us, and shouting their 
dreadful war-cry; they were hemming us in 
on the south, and the great river cut off our 
retreat to the north. 

I urged the old horse on, determined to reach 
Baptiste and die by his side, but the Indians 
who had appeared on the hills were now quite 
near him. I saw him raise his rifle and fire at 
the one in the lead, then turn and run a few 
steps and spring from the high-cut bank into 
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the river. But just before jumping he paused, 
and raising a hand, motioned to me to turn back. 

To turn back! Accustomed to obeying him, 
I sawed on the bridle and the horse stopped 
1 looked over my shoulder, and saw that the 
nearest of the Indians were not three hundred 
yards from me. In my distress I cried, ‘*What 
shall Ido? Oh, what shall I—what can I do 
to escape ?’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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O one can go 


N through life with- 
out noticing that 


there are persons whose 
gift for attracting others 
and influencing others 
is greater than their 
power of intellect or 
force of will seems to 
account for. So, too, 
no one can read history 
without observing that 
there have been men, 
not of the most shining 
talents or commanding 
personality, who have, 
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Commonwealth,” h 


Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, P. C., 
B. A. (Trinity College, Oxford, Eng- 


British Ambassador 


had occupied a seat in the cabinet. A 
keen student of history and jurisprudence, 
has written numerous books 


him honorary degrees from many univer- 
sities and membership in many learned 


societies, and his book, “ The American 


be, if they are to suc- 
ceed, men who live up 
to their ideas. They 
must be seen to be pene- 
trated by their convic- 
tions, and to have such 
faith in them as to face 
danger, and even death, 
for their sake. The 
prophet who blenches 
in the moment of 
supreme trial is lost. If 
Luther had submitted 
to the Pope and the 
Emperor at the Diet of 
Worms, his arguments 
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influence would have 








to and followed, than 
have other men of more brilliant 
capacity. Something else besides 
striking intellect, something more 
than strenuous will, would seem to go to 
the making of the thing we call influence. 
What is it? This is the question on which I 
am invited to offer some observations drawn 
from a study of history. 

Let us begin by admitting that in the case of 
many of those who have been foremost in the 
sphere of action or in that of thought, intellec- 
tual force coupled with force of character, or 
even perhaps taken alone, sufficiently explains 
the ascendancy they have exercised. 

When a man appears so conspicuously fit to 


lead and rule that he succeeds in all, or nearly | 


all, he undertakes,—a man like Pericles, or 
Constantine, or Richelieu, or Cromwell, or 
Frederick II of Prussia, or George Washington, 
or Bismarck, not to speak of such extraordi- 
nary beings as Julius Cesar or Napoleon Bona- 
parte, —the mere fact that he has been successful 
and that he actually exerts immense power 
dazzles the eyes and subjugates the wills of 
other men, whether or not they come into direct 
contact with him. They are ready not only 
to obey him, but to believe that what he does 
is right and that what he says is true, just 
because he says it and does it. 

Such is the prestige of success ; and to achieve 
this success a man must, of course, be possessed 
of a dominating will, as well as an unusually 
vigorous mind. So, also, a great thinker, whose 
ideas penetrate and stir men’s hearts, giving 
them new conceptions of truth or new plans 
for bettering the world, such a one, when he 
is widely read and felt to be a force working 
on society, becomes a shining figure and a 


guiding light to many who know little or noth- | 


ing of him as a person. He has given the 


impression of greatness. 


N 


Examples in History. 


OW greatness is so rare, and the average 
man is so glad to get some kind of leading, 
that he is ready to accept what his leader 


of thought tells him merely on the ipse dizit | 


of the leader. Luther and Calvin, different as 
their characters were, both exercised this kind 
of power. So, in his own way, did Rousseau ; 
so did Mazzini—of whom more anon; so did 
Leo Tolstoi, the latest of the prophets. 
thoughts or exhortations proceeding forth from 
such men throw a kind of spell on those who 
are specially fitted to receive their thoughts ; 
and the influence exerted may sometimes be 
wholly irrespective of the personal qualities of 
the individual from whom the thoughts flow. 

A writer of logical power, or imaginative 
power, or emotional power may move thousands 
of men who do not know, and hardly care, 
what the writer is himself in his own charac- 
ter and life. Persons so unlike one another as | 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Pascal, Thomas Car- | 
lyle and Dr. Phillips Brooks moved by their | 
written or printed words many people who | 
were ignorant of the personal qualities, the 
characters and careers of each of them. Their | 
virtues or their failings made no difference. | 
It was the voice, not the man, that told; and 
the thoughts that spoke to the reader were | 
their own best credentials. 

When the thinker or prophet is also a leader 
whose own life illustrates and justifies his 
words, the effect he produces is not only more | 
wide-spread, but is likely to be intensified. 

This is especially the case with the great 





religious teachers or reformers. They must | 
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vanished. The death of 
Socrates consecrated him to pos 
terity, and the unparalleled 
stimulus he gave to philosophy 
| and to morality derived its foree not merely from 
| the profundity of his thinking, but also from the 
example of his whole career and from his splen 
did constancy to the end. We know much less 
| about Sakya Muni (or Buddha), but it would 
appear that the example of his life was what 
gave force and enduring power to his teachings. 


Four Qualities that Count. 


ET us, however, turn from the great lumi- 
naries of history to see what may be 
gathered from an observation of ordinary 

life and men as we see them round us. When we 
have noted what are the qualities and what the 
elements of strength that give a man a direct 
personal influence among his neighbors in city 
or country neighborhood, the nature of influ- 
ence in general may become clearer. 

There are at least four such elements, two or 
more of which will be found to be always 
present in whoever leads, or is trusted by, or 
inspires, those among whom his lot is cast. 

The first is intellectual independence and the 
thing we call Initiative, by which I mean the 
power of thinking for oneself instead of bor- 
rowing thoughts from others, and of deciding 
on a course for oneself instead of having to 
ask for and follow the advice of others. 

The second is Tenacity of purpose, the capac- 
ity to adhere to a view once adopted, or a 
decision once taken. Whoever, wanting this, 
lets himself be blown about by every wind of 
doctrine or every pressure of menace or persua- 
sion may be a very acute man or a very adroit 
man, but will never impress himself on others 
as a person to be followed. ’ 
| The third element is a sound Judgment, fit to 
forecast the results of action. Few people can 
| look beyond the next move on the chess-board, 
|}and the man who sees several moves ahead, 
| and whose forecast is usually verified by the 
event, soon grows to be the man whose advice 
| is sought and taken. His neighbors seek it. 
Any assembly where he finds himself, from a 
| town meeting or a local school committee up 
to a legislature, gladly listens to his counsels. 

The last is Sympathy—that is, possession of 
a capacity for entering into the thoughts of 
others and of evoking their feelings by show- 
ing that he can share them. The power of 
sympathy is so far an affair of the emotions 
that it may exist in persons of no exceptional 
| abilities. Yet it is a precious gift, which often 
| palliates errors and wins affection in spite of 
| faults and weaknesses. It is a key to unlock 
|men’s hearts, and the heart that has given 
| confidences attaches itself to the person who 
has received them, and is prone to surrender 
itself to him if he is felt to be strong. 

N of them, taken singly, and especially the 

second and the fourth, may be possessed 
by persons not markedly above the average of 
intellectual capacity. But they arerare in com- 
bination, and it is the combination of the power 
of inspiring personal attachment with the 
power of diffusing the impression of inde- 
pendent force that especially makes a man the 
center of a group, or a multitude, that is ready 
to think and feel and act with him. 

We have all known such persons. Sometimes 
their sphere may be a. narrow one, yet the 


Rare Only in Combination. 


O one of these four qualities is rare. Each 











qualities which make others gather to them 
are just as visible in the small as they would 
have been in a larger area. I remember two 
instances in two English cities, instances dis- 
similar in some ways, but both illustrative of 
the qualities that are the springs of authority 
and attraction. 

One was that of a person of singular firmness 
and sagacity, a man of few words, but kindly 
in his quiet way, and ready to help those who 
sought either counsel or any other help from 
him. He had no ambition, and refused all the 
honors and all the posts of prominence that 
were offered to him. But ‘‘everybody who 
was anybody’’ in the city where he dwelt 
knew him and trusted him, and to quote his 
opinion was in that city better than to quote 
the views of all the officials and all the news- 
papers. That he said a thing was enough to 
make those who had been of a different opinion 
stop and ask themselves whether he was not 
more likely to be right than they were. 

T herself to philanthropic work with an 

inexhaustible ardor and tenderness. Her 
judgment was sometimes at fault, so that many 
of those who admired her nevertheless refused 
to be guided by her. But the charm of her 
earnestness and the atmosphere of fervid 
aspiration which she diffused drew 
plenty of less critically cautious disci- 
ples and followers round her, eager to 
hang on her words and do her bidding. 
Unselfish ideality and zeal, coupled with 
sympathy, were the source of influence 
in this instance as wisdom and force, 
coupled with uprightness, were in the 
other. 

There are many kinds of attraction, 
some half or two-thirds physical, as we 
see in the case of those who possess that 
dangerous gift, hypnoti¢ or mesmeric 
power. But influence is a different 
thing. Weakness may sometimes attract. 
But it is always from some impression 
which a person conveys of superior 
strength, be it of will, or of emotion, 
or of intellect, that influence springs. 

Before we bring our inquiry to an 
end let us revert for a moment to the 
great men, and note how the same 
qualities which we have found operative 
among ordinary people operate on a 
large scale to give their power to 
famous leaders. 

There were three such leaders in the 
United States in the middle of last 
eentury. John C. Calhoun had the 
influence which belongs to the man who 
stands out as the most clear and cogent 
creator and expounder of a logical body 
of doctrine which a great party embraces 
and fights for. He was followed, and his 
arguments were applauded and his phrases 
repeated, because he was a vigorous thinker 
and a strong, proud, self-reliant man. Daniel 
Webster had the influence which cannot but 
follow a majestic intellect, a striking counte- 
nance and a splendid gift of oratory. 

But neither of these men exerted that special 
kind of influence which wins devotion from 
followers and makes them rejoice to follow. 
Henry Clay stood intellectually beneath Cal- 
houn and beneath Webster. To read his 
speeches to-day is to be sadly disappointed. 
But he had the gift they lacked. He drew 
people by a personal quality which did not 
wholly depend either on will or on intelligence. 
It was what is in the United States nowadays 
called ‘‘magnetism,’’ a quality which is some- 
times rather unreal and artificial, due to the 
constant effort of a skilful actor to be genial, but 
which must in Henry Clay have been natural. 


The Philanthropist’s Ardor. 
HE other was a lady who had devoted 


A Flaming Fire. 


MONG the illustrious ones of the distant 
past who possessed this power over the 
hearts and wills of men there rise to recol- 

lection such names as those of Ignatius Loyola 
and Saint Francis of Assisi. Ignatius was a man 
in whom conviction was so strong that by mere 
example, and a kind of infection, it convinced 
those whom he drew round him. In Saint 
Francis emotion swelled with so full a tide that 
it overflowed into the souls of others, and filled 
them with a like passion for humility and pov- 


been present in men who left so little written 
memorial, or whose efforts were so foiled by 
adverse circumstance, that we can note only 


his office when Jack Hanaford came to 
his door. ‘*Can you give me five minutes, 
sir?’’ asked Jack. 

‘*Certainly,’’ answered Mr. Mayhew, cor- 
dially. ‘‘Come in and have a chair. I’ve 
been wanting to talk with you for a day or 
two, but you’ve been out when I have been 


Tn next morning David Mayhew sat ia 


free. I’ve wanted to ask how the Cleland 
campaign is coming on. When does the copy 
go out?’’ 


Jack did not sit down. He went to the side 
of Mr. Mayhew’s desk and put his hand on 
top of it. He felt a bit unsteady, for he had 
slept little, and the thing he had come to do 
was the hardest task that he had ever faced. 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


qualities which have given their power to|the fact that they must have been remarkable 
great leaders in all the movements by which the | men because their contemporaries admired and 
world has been swayed. Sometimes they have | loved and followed them. They possessed the 
secret of influence, although we may be unable 
to tell how they manifested it. 
among the riddles of history. 


Such men are 





his confession now, and had only to make a 
clean bit of work of it, and face the conse- 
quences. He and Julie had talked the thing 
out in Jack’s room in the small hours of the 
morning, when the scorn of the triumphant 
enemy had burned their very souls, and the 
truth of his words had convicted them beyond 
all dodging or defense. And Jack was no 
coward. 

**The Cleland Company didn’t bring their 
business to us because they knew me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And I found Johnson Sands while 
working in your service. I can see that it’s a 
pretty clear case, now. But you’ve no idea 
how easy it has been to see it differently.’’ 

‘*H’m!’? was Mr. Mayhew’s comment. ‘So 








JACK SUDDENLY SPRANG FROM HIS CHAIR, HIS HAND EXTENDED IN PROTEST. 


‘*Mr. Mayhew, ’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve come to talk 
to you about that account. I—I have a con- 
fession to make, sir.’’ 

The head of the firm looked up sharply. 
‘*Eh?’? he asked. ‘‘A confession?’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ said Jack, quietly. 

His lips felt dry and there was a strange 
sensation of weakness about his heart. 

Mr. Mayhew rose from his seat and closed 
his office door. ‘Then he drew a chair quickly 
to the boy’s side. ‘‘Sit down,’’ he said again. 

When Jack raised his eyes, the older man 
was regarding him with a half-puzzled, half- 
kindly expression. 

‘“*The copy won’t go out, Mr. Mayhew,’’ 
Jack said. ‘‘The land is to be sold fo-day, 
direct to a single customer. ’’ 

Mr. Mayhew did not speak. He looked at 


Jack to be reading the rest of the story before 
it could be told. After a moment, he nodded 
abruptly. ‘*Go on,’’ he said. 

‘*T was the agent of the sale,’”’ said Jack. 
‘I found the customer. I meant to—put it 
over, on the side, and take the profit. I 
thought that it was all right, and merely 
shrewd business for me to do it. I’ve learned 
better since yesterday, and I’ve come to turn 
the deal over to you.’’ 

Again Mr. Mayhew sat silent for a moment. 
Then he asked quietly, ‘‘Who is the buyer ?’’ 
‘*Johnson Sands. He’s —’’ began Jack. 

‘‘T know him,’’ interrupted Mr. Mayhew. 
‘*And the deal is ready to be closed, is it?’’ 
| **Mr. Sands sent a man to investigate the 





the boy with steady eyes, which seemed to | 


you think the Mayhew reputation which brings 
such business as the Cleland land sale is an 
honest Mayhew asset, do you?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. Of course.’’ 

‘*Well, then, why didn’t you come to me in 
the first place with this?’’ 

‘*Because I found Mr. Sands outside of my 
-reguiar work. And the opportunity to make 
twenty thousand dollars for myself intoxicated 
me so that I couldn’t see straight. ’’ 

‘*T see,’’? said Mr. Mayhew. 

He reached over and took a penholder from 
his desk and turned it slowly in his hands. 

‘*T’m still curious, ’’ he added, presently, ‘‘to 
know what brought you to your present view. ’’ 

‘*Partly my sister,’’ said Jack, gravely. 
‘*But it was partly, also, a young man who 
tried—well, who tried to blackmail me. ’’ 

Mr. Mayhew’s keen eyes came up again 
| instantly. ‘Blackmail? Oh, so you mean 
| this is your method of escape from his trap?’’ 

Jack winced. ‘‘I suppose I deserve that, 
| sir,’? he said. ‘‘But really it is not so, for 
| the blackmailer loses his power to-day, when 
| the papers are signed, as they will be, and he 
| doesn’t know it. He gave me till to-night to 
tell him what I would pay him to keep still. 

By to-night I could have had my check and 
| would not even be legally liable to you.’’ 
| Mr. Mayhew pondered. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
| ‘‘that would depend.’? He paused deliber- 
|ately. ‘*However,’’? he went on again, ‘‘I 
| think you’re right. Then this is a voluntary 
| confession, and you are turning the deal and 
| all its profits over to me, are you??? 





erty, and for the love of all living things. Both | lands two weeks ago. He has returned with a | “To, oe.” 


men had a great capacity for self-sacrifice. 

But there is no more remarkable instance 
than one whom some among us have known, 
and who ought not to be forgotten by any his- 
torian of our times—Giuseppe Mazzini. He 
had the temperament of the prophet, an intense 
faith in his own beliefs, an unselfish devotion 
to his own ideals, a fortitude and persistency 
that nothing could daunt. Both his sincerity 
and the elevation of his aims were beyond 
doubt ; and the flame of his passion burned so 
strong that it was hard to come near him with- 
out catching fire from it. Thus it befell that 
no man of his generation had so many or such 
ardent disciples and followers. It was they 
who kept the light of Italian patriotism alive 
through twenty years of trial and discourage- 
ment, of cruel suffering and repeated failure. | 


| favorable report, and the papers were being 
made out yesterday afternoon. ’’ 

‘*So you’ve known it for two weeks?’’ 

‘* Ves, sir.’’ 

‘‘What made you change your mind ?’’ 


‘I woke up to the fact that I was giving | 


you —that I— was giving you the ‘double 
cross,’ ’’ said Jack. The phrase had stuck in 
his memory, and it was the only one that came 
readily at the instant. 


‘*Took you some time to discover it, didn’t | 


| it??? 

‘*Yes, sir. I had plenty of arguments to sup- 
port my belief that I was entitled to the com- 
missions, because I found the customer. But 
| I see the right of it now.’’ 
| ‘*And what is the right of it?’’ 

Jack hesitated. Mr. Mayhew’s voice sounded 


| Mr. Mayhew took up his telephone, and 
| put the receiver to his ear. ‘‘Get me the 
| Cleland Iron Company’s offices,’? he said to 
| the office operator. 

Jack waited. When the call came, Mr. 
Mayhew’s end of the conversation made his 
purpose clear enough. He had met Mr. Chase 
early in the negotiations for the business, and 
it was for him that he asked. 

‘‘Mr. Chase?’’ he said. 
is David Mayhew of Mayhew and Company. 
| Young Hanaford tells me that you are selling 
| your Michigan lands direct to Johnson Sands. 
| Have you closed the deal? Youhave? Papers 
| just signed this morning? I see. All right. 
|I congratulate you, though we had hoped to 

handle your advertising. Yes, yes. All right. 
Yes. Thank you. Good-by!’’ 
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though he had no clue to what Mr. Chase had 
said. But Mr. Mayhew repeated the latter’s 
words promptly. ‘‘He says there’s a check 
for commissions waiting for you over there. ’’ 

Turning to Jack, he looked keenly at him. 
Then he spoke once more, quickly: ‘‘I’ve an 
engagement that will take me out now,’’ he 
said, more slowly than was his usual custom. 
**T’ll be back after lunch, when I should like 
to see you again. In the meantime, you may 
as well go and get that check.’’ 

He rose without ceremony, and Jack could 
only rise also. ‘‘Very well, sir,’’ he said. 
The next moment he was back in his own 
office, behind a locked door, sitting exhausted 
in his chair and staring from his window into 
the brilliant sunshine outdoors. He had a 
sense that he had listened to a verdict that 
fastened upon him something very like a crime, 
and that he had now only to await sentence. 

What a wretched failure he had made! What 
a pity that he had involved Julie in it! Poor 
Julie! She had seen something wrong in the 
whole affair from the first, and he had crushed 
her arguments, resented her criticism, played 
her love for him and for her father and mother 
against her sense of right—yes, he had brow- 
beaten her. He could see it now. It had 
been his own guilty conscience trying to shift 
its load. He had been a coward and a 





“Oh, yes. This | 





traitor to his employer. 

He did not doubt that he would lose 
his place now. He would not have the 
effrontery to ask even for a chance to 
retrieve, and he had spent much of his 
careful savings. He had wrecked all 
the bright prospects of which he had 
been proud. Who would hire him after 
this? 

Julie had gone to see her father and 
mother off on their homeward way. 
They must be aboard their train by 
now. ‘They had been cheerfully pleased 
with all that they had seen, and would 
go back to the village home never sus- 
pecting that they had looked at the 
surface only of the life of their son 
until—until they should hear of his 
discharge. Jack could imagine the hurt 
incredulity in his mother’s eyes, the 
grave, pained look of his father, and 
the vision was too much for him. He 
choked suddenly. While he was in the 
depths of his shame and hopelessness, 
a light tap came at his door. Starting 
at the sound and instantly concluding 
that it was the summons to a final inter- 
view with Mr. Mayhew, he rose and 
opened the door—to Julie. A 

‘*Jack,’’ she said, timidly, ‘‘may I 
come in?’’? She put out her hands to 
him, as he closed the door after her ; he 
took them both and held them. 

‘“*‘I—I told mother, Jack—about the 
muff and the hat. I told her—ever so 
little about the deal. I left the rest for you 
to tell father. They only know that we’ve 
been disappointed and they’re—only sorry.’’ 

The girl’s voice was tremulous, but despite 
a sleepless night, her face had color in it and 
her eyes were clear. With the release from 
the double burden which she had been carry- 
ing, the sense of guilt had fled out of her mind, 
and she was ready, bravely and simply, to 
take what came. But as she looked at her 
brother’s haggard face she forgot the rest in 
eagerness to comfort him. 

‘‘Dear Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t take it so 
hard, now. We’ve been wrong—oh, so wrong! 
But it can’t be irretrievable. We’re honest 
now, anyway, and, oh, what does anything 
else matter ?’’ 

Her presence, the glad look of relief in her 
eyes, stirred Jack even more than her words. 

He drew her to a chair, and then, sitting 
with her hands still in his, he told his brief 
story and listened to hers. Then they sat 
with the feeling that a closer bond than ever 
before united them. And when Julie at last 
rose to go back to her desk and take up her 
duties, Jack kissed her and went out upon his 
final errand feeling courageous enough to face 
his punishment. 

The luncheon hour was past and it was after 
two o’clock, when Miss Sauer came to Julie’s 
desk and spoke to her. 

‘*Miss Hanaford,’’ she said, ‘‘Mr. Mayhew 
wants to see you in his office. ’’ 

‘*To see me?’’ repeated Julie, startled. 

She crossed the office hurriedly. When she 
reached the door of the private office and 
knocked, Mr. Mayhew himself opened it. 

‘‘O Miss Hanaford,’’ he said, gravely, and 
motioned her in. 

In a chair by the window sat Jack, with a 
strange look in his face. Mr. Mayhew began at 
once to speak quickly. 

‘*Miss Hanaford,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been hav- 
ing a talk with your brother. He tells me that 
you know all about this matter; he has just 
told me the whole story. He says you helped 
him to come to the right conclusion about it.’’ 

‘*We came to the conclusion together, ’’ Julie 
said, softly. 

‘*Yes,’? said Mr. Mayhew. ‘‘I take it you 
have both been through an experience that you 
are not likely to forget, haven’t you?’’ 

Julie’s eyes filled. She did not reply quickly, 


- . ;}and Mr. Mayhew went on: 
Force, fervor, intensity — these are the|cold. But he had passed the hardest part of| That was intelligible enough to Jack, even ‘‘Your brother has received a check for 














twenty thousand dollars this morning.’’ He 
picked some papers from his desk, and from 
them selected a check. ‘‘It is a large sum of 
money. It is, in fact, a little fortune for a 
man of his years. But’’—he held the check 
to the light, and slowly turned it over—‘‘he 
has indorsed it to me, in evidence of good faith 
in his intention to compensate for a wrong that 
he believes he has done me. 

‘Tt is a little fortune,’’ repeated Mr. May- 
hew, slowly, while he contemplated the check. 
‘‘Many a man has been tempted into dishon- 
esty for less. Your brother acknowledges that 
he was tempted and yielded for a while. But 
he seems to have come off all right—with his 
sister’s help. ’’ 

Julie looked at her employer in sudden 
amazement. She looked at Jack. Her brother 
sat motionless. She looked again into David 
Mayhew’s kindly eyes. 

**T invited Mr. Johnson Sands and Mr. 
Edward Chase, the two men concerned in this 
land deal, to lunch with me to-day at the club. 
I put your brother’s case up to them, for them 
to judge what was right and just for me to do. 
They are both business men and men of honor, 
and I think their decision is eminently fair. 
Before I tell you what it is, however, I want 
to deliver my little homily for you two young 
people, simply because our experience here 
together points the moral clearly. 

‘*The one requisite to real success is char- 
acter. That sounds very trite, but the older I 
grow, the more belief I come to have in some 
of the trite sayings—the sayings that are not 
of modern origin. No character is complete 
without honesty, strict and absolute—scrupu- 
lous. No honesty is honesty unless it is com- 
plete. There’s just one test to apply to any 
moral question. Is ita question? If so, para- 
doxical as it sounds, it is not a question. In 
other words, no moral position is sound if there 
is a question about it.’’ 

He smiled quickly. 

‘«That’s all,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m not a preacher. 
Here, in my hand, Miss Hanaford, I have 
two checks that I have written. One is to the 
Mayhew Company for ten thousand dollars, 
which represents the profits of this agency on 
the Cleland land deal. Mr. Sands and Mr. 
Chase decided that we are entitled to that, 
because the Cleland Iron Company came to 
the Mayhew agency to sell those lands, and 
the Mayhew agency chose your 
brother to handle the business. 
If Mr. Hanaford was my own 
son, I should think that fair.’’ 

He laid one slip beside the 
Cleland Company’s check on 
his desk. Then with one quick 
glance at Jack, he held out the 
last of the papers in his hand 
toward Julie. 

‘*Please take this,’’ he said. 
‘*Tt is the other half of the com- 
missions on this deal, and your 
brother is entitled to it, by 
decision of all the judges. I 
should like to have you give 
it to him, and tell him that it 
is simply in evidence that real 
business is not built on fraud 
or on the principle that might 
makes right. ’’ 

Jack suddenly sprang from 
his chair, his hand extended in 
protest. But Mr. Mayhew rose 
and took the hand in his own. 

**Boy,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve said 
enough. ’’ 

‘*But I thought, ’’ said Jack, 
**T thought you’d have no use 
formeany more. I thought —’’ 

‘**Look here, young man,’’ 
interrupted Mr. Mayhew, ‘‘all 
of us have our lessons to learn 
before we are worth much to 
ourselves or to each other. In my opinion, 
you’ve learned one this week that makes you 
a more valuable man than you were. That’s 
enough said. Now go out and make a success. 
It’s in you, as I told a friend of mine a year 
ago. ”? 

“*T want to thank you, sir,’’ began Jack, 
his face flushed and eyes alight now. ‘‘I —’’ 

‘*Don’t thank me!’’ exclaimed Mr. Mayhew, 
hastily. ‘*Thank your own good training and 
your sister here. Perhaps, too, you can find 
it in your heart to thank the misguided young 
man who inadvertently gave you the clue you 
needed. Eh? Or shall I thank him for you, 
if he calls on me again, in a way to open his 
eyes, too??? 

He turned and patted Julie on the shoulder, 
laughing, and then he opened his door. 

Together the boy and the girl crossed the 
great general room to Jack’s little glass box, 
in which they shut themselves for a few min- 
utes, to conceal their too apparent joy. 

‘*Jack,’’ said Julie, laying the check on his 
desk and leaning with her arm about his shoul- 
ders, as he sat in his chair, ‘‘ Jack, it’s ours!’ 

‘*It’s ours, Julie,’ said the boy, slowly and 
gravely. 

‘*Really, honestly ours !’’ said Julie. 
Mr. Mayhew a wonderful man?’’ 

‘To think that I ever doubted him!’’ 
answered her brother. 

Then they looked into each other’s eyes. 
‘*Julie,’’ said Jack, ‘‘there’s a train down 


**Isn’t 


to Branch at three o’clock Saturday afternoon. 
We’ll spend Sunday with mother and father. 
And you’! put this check in mother’s hands. If 
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she thinks wise to divide it, we’ll divide. But 
to them it will be a little fortune, anyway.’’ 
THE END. 
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N the old buffalo trail that crosses a spur 
O of the Cimarron Mountains, Cummack 

felt that he was practically an explorer. 
He had been told at Trampas Pass that since 
the Jicarillas had been forced into their reser- 
vation, no one ever traveled that old path; 
and when he had jogged over its rutted wind- 
ings, half-way to Culebra Heights, he felt all 
the exhilaration of a pioneer. 

There was not even a sheep or a range steer 
to remind him of the habitations of men. 
Twice deer had bounded away out of the 
bushes on either hand, and once he had caught 
a glimpse of a great black and bronze gobbler, 
as it rose among the trees in front of him. 

Wild turkeys were the game which the 
camera-hunter was after, but he knew better 
than to follow that wary old gobbler. For the 
moment he was scouting, on the lookout for 
the gentle slopes covered with mountain-ash, 
which, as he knew, are favorite nesting-places 
of the big birds. 

At the end of four or five miles the old trail 
led him along the edge of a marshy brook, 
where, in this rainy season, the trail was cov- 
ered with young grass and the ground was 
spongy under his horse’s feet. He came noise- 
lessly into an opening in young growth and 
gave a sudden start—surprised and disap- 
pointed. 

His Elysian wildness was occupied by camp- 
ers! A new white tent and an old frayed one, 
pitched on the bank of the brook, showed in 
ugly contrast against a fringe of green. Two 
persons were in sight, a half-breed Mexican 
woman, bending over a camp-kettle, and a 
white man, lounging in a light hammock. 

The man got to his feet as Cummack ap- 
proached and stood in a careless attitude, with 
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THE BEASTS WERE PATIENTLY BIDING THEIR TIME. 


his hands locked behind him. He was a slender 
person of middle age, smooth of face, who, 
although dressed in soiled duck, had the unmis- 
takable look of a man of the cities. 

He exchanged greetings with Cummack 
urbanely, inquired whither the photographer 
was bound on that ancient highway, expressed 
an interest in his pleasant occupation, said 
that he lived in Dallas, Texas, and that he 
had come to the mountains to get rid of 
malaria. He added that he was succeeding 
very well. 

Cummack noted that the stranger had the 
appearance of a politician, and was puzzled by 
something familiar in his face. He had, he 
thought, met the camper before; but he could 
not remember where. 

He occasionally pondered over the puzzling 
familiarity of the man’s face while he climbed 
the now precipitous path. At the level of a 
mountain spur he halted, to get the fine view 
to eastward. Presently he traced the wind- 
ings of the brook by which he had passed, 
}and he readily recognized the glade of the 
| campers. 

But their tents had vanished, and in their 
_place were diminutive figures clustered like 
ants on the greensward. His field-glass showed 
him plainly several persons packing for a 
move. 

The half-breed woman and a man of her 
kind were swiftly cinching packs upon two 
| ponies, while the white man stood, apparently 

















giving occasional directions. Three saddled 
animals stood near at hand. 

In five minutes the packing had been com- 
pleted, and the trio, mounted, pushed into the 
bushes, following upon the trail Cummack had 
just traversed. 

The camera-hunter rode on. What did that 
hasty camp-breaking mean? Was the white 
fellow a criminal—a ‘‘hide out’’? This idea 
at once flashed a picture into Cummack’s mind, 
and he slapped his thigh with an excited 
exclamation. He knew who the man was! 

Three months before, prints of that face— 
although then it bore a mustache—had been 
published in all the morning papers of his home 
city. He was Guy Fox, the county treasurer. 
The man was a politician—and corrupt; he 
was an embezzler who had escaped with seventy 
thousand dollars that belonged to the county. 
There was a reward for any information which 
should lead to his arrest. 

Cummack understood now why the camper 
had stood with his hands behind him; he had 
been armed, and in spite of his apparent equa- 
nimity, he had been thoroughly alarmed at the 
appearance of a stranger, and had been ready 
to shoot promptly in his own defense. 

To Cummack’s mind, the man’s following 
directly upon his heels was the shrewd move 
of a criminal seeking to escape from the toils. 
He chuckled at his thus unwittingly playing 
the réle of detective; then it occurred to him, 
suddenly, that here was an extraordinary 
opportunity really to play the part and do his 
home county a service. 

He could not, perhaps, expect that official 
action would follow on his mere report that he 
had seen the original of a newspaper print, 
but official action would certainly follow if he 
could mail a photograph to the 
proper officers ! 

Much excited, he determined 
to make the attempt. Scanning 
the rutted banks of the trail 
for a suitable place to set his 
camera, he rode onward rapidly 
for a quarter of a mile or more, 
until at length he came to a 
turn of the path that was ideally 
suited to his purpose. Riding 
beyond it a little way and tying 
his horse to a bush, he returned. 

Setting his extended camera 
with the gray eye of its lens 
cunningly hidden among weeds 
and small bush, and laying a 
gray spider thread of silk across 
the trail at just the right spot, 
took him more minutes than he 
expected. 

He had hardly finished his 
work and got to his feet before 
he heard the muffled clatter 
of horses’ feet. Already the 
campers were so near that he 
could not hope to ride away 
undiscovered. 

Stooping low and running 
quickly to his horse, he untied 
the animal and led it out among 
the high bushes of a lower slope. 
Fifty or sixty yards from the 
trail he halted, grasped the 
muzzle of his horse in both hands to keep it 
from neighing and listened breathlessly. 

The cavalcade was coming at a round trot, 
and presently he heard the woman’s voice 
urging on the pack-animals. Good—she and 
these ponies were in the rear! No danger that 
any of them, travelling at that rate, would 
discover the camera. 

In a moment he knew that the string of 
ponies had all passed his camera-trap, and he 
felt the thrill of exultant hope. The sun was 
shining brightly, and beyond question, if the 
white man was in front, he had left a picture 
of himself on the film. 

At this minute Cummack’s hired pony 
wrenched its muzzle free of his clenched fingers 
and let out a shrill, inquiring whinny. 

Instantly the riders on the path halted, and 
there followed a moment of dubious silence. 
Knowing that any further attempt at conceal- 
ment would be useless, the photographer deter- 
mined to invite discovery. He leaped into his 
saddle and rode obliquely to the trail, as if 
casually passing through the bushes. 

Cummack heard nothing more of the travel- 
ers until he reached the trail, which he struck 
while going at a trot. Then a clatter of hoofs 
at his heels told him that he was closely pur- 
sued. Neither reining in nor urging his animal 
forward, the camera-huntér turned in his 
saddle to see a swarthy Mexican, with swing- 
ing riata, almost upon him. 

The man had quietly kept even pace with 








him as he traversed the bushes, and before he 
could realize his danger, he felt a deftly flung 
noose settle over his shoulders. He was jerked 
violently out of his saddle and struck the hard 
path on his head and shoulders. 

For the moment the breath was knocked out 
of him. When he came to himself his hands 
were tied under his back, Guy Fox was sitting 
on his chest, and the half-breed was busily 
tying his legs with the same braided rawhide 
that had brought him to earth. 

It was too late to struggle and his angry 
remonstrances were unheeded. The task of 
tying him was quickly and efficiently done. 
Then Fox rose and looked down at Cummack 
with a cool smile. 

‘*For a single handful of plunks,’’ he said, 
‘*Pedro, here, would have slipped a knife into 
your ribs, but I couldn’t stand for that. Your 
mates’ll find you all right—too mighty soon, 
I’m afraid. Anyway, it’s me for the sage- 
brush, pronto—so long, friend !’’ 

In vain Cummack shouted after the man 
that he had no mates. In five minutes all 
sounds of the cavalcade, to which his own 
horse had been added, had ceased, and the 
luckless camera-hunter was left to his reflec- 
tions. 

There was no more comfort in them than 
there was in his position. He lay on his back 
in a wide rut of the trail, and the plaited raw- 
hide, which pinioned his wrists, had been 
knotted about his body and again about his 
thighs, knees and ankles. Strain as he might, 
he could move his body only slightly by rolling 
his shoulders. Thus he was compelled to lie 
as he had been left; that is, with the weight 
of his body largely resting upon his arms. 

His only hope of rescue lay in the pitifully 
slender chance that some hunter or prospector 
should come within call during the limited 
time that he could survive. 

At intervals Cummack raised a halloo, as 
loud and long as his cramped lungs would 
permit. In the meantime a blazing midday 
sun added to his sufferings. 

After two or three hours, and as if in answer 
to his shouts, a near-by rustle of leaves and 
grass told him of the approach of some crea- 
ture. Eagerly he lifted his head to look in the 
direction of the sounds. Not twenty yards 
away he saw the pointed ears and inquiring 
snout of a mountain coyote, which had halted 
at the edge of the trail to peer at him. He 
shouted at the beast, which shrank back among 
the grass and weeds, but he listened in vain 
for sound of its retreat. 

Had the distress in his voice betrayed him? 
Did the creature understand something of his 
helplessness ? 

He had little to fear from a timid coyote 
while he could make a movement or lift his 
voice, but he had frequently seen among those 
mountains the tracks of bigger wolves—beasts 
that would not long hesitate to attack a man in 
his condition. 

His horror was so keen that he did not again 
raise even a feeble halloo. Some time later 
further slight noises among the bushes told 
him of the arrival of the coyote’s mate. As 
the pair sat upon their haunches, some rods 
away, their pricked ears showed above the 
weeds. The beasts were patiently biding their 
time. - 

Cummack was now suffering so much from 
thirst, pain and heat that all his veins seemed 
about to burst. In this awful misery he ceased 
to care how soon the end might come. Toward 
mid-afternoon he fell into a stupor, from which 
doubtless he would never have roused but for 
the cracking thunder and the splash of water 
in his face. He was immediately drenched by 
sheets of wind-driven rain, which felt cool and 
grateful to his pain-racked body. 

Soon a little stream trickling beneath him 
began to soak his back and legs. Would the 
water rise high enough to drown him? Well, 
in that case death would come quickly and 
easily. 

But the path where he had fallen was on a 
narrow slope, and drained but little surface. 
After the first heavy downpour the rain fell 
gently and steadily, and for an hour the 
streamlet trickled under and round him. 

A chill which had now struck to his very 
bones was making him fall into a cold lethargy, 
when suddenly he realized that his bonds had 
relaxed; he no longer felt the deadly pinch of 
the rawhide! 

With renewed hope, he began to fight for his 
liberty. For the next half-hour all his ener- 
gies, mental and physical, were concentrated 
on working his right wrist out of its bonds! 
He was at the point of exhaustion when his 
hand, skinned and bleeding, came free. 

Although the half-breed had taken his val- 
uables, a jack-knife yet lay in one of his hip 
pockets. The rest of his task was easy. 

He recovered his camera, and trudged, a 
sorry spectacle, into the railway -station at 
Trampas Pass. As quickly as possible he 
mailed a roll of undeveloped film, and sent a 
telegram to the chief of police in his home 
town. 

In fifty-eight hours the answer came by 
wire: ‘‘Your film shows our man—hang to his 
trail. °° 

As it turned out, by aid of the clue Cum- 
mack furnished, the defaulter was trailed, and 
finally arrested in the city of Mexico. 











THE HOME OF JOHN MARSHALL. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


M4 RRIED people may well fix their atten- 
tion on the fact that when two horses pull 
a load together there is only one tongue be- 
tween them. 


+ 


[* speaks well for the cleanness and the 
wholesome quality of tennis that one man can 
win the national championship of the United 
States seven times in all, and five times in suc- 
cession, as Mr. W. A. Larned has done. For 
twenty years, indeed, Mr. Larned has ranked 
among the first six or seven players in America. 
Tennis is wholly free from professionalism, 
leads to sobriety and sane living, is in every 
way ‘‘a gentleman’s game. ’’ 
Te day of automobile-racing is over, de- 
clares Barney Oldfield, one of the most 
daring. of the early drivers. In a _ vigor- 
ous article in Popular Mechanics, he 
advises manufacturers to let racing-machines 
alone, and devote themselves to developing 
endurance and trustworthiness. The fact that 
more than two hundred drivers and mechanics 
have been killed in automobile-racing meets 
since 1904 gives force to Mr. Oldfield’s remark 
that ‘‘the game is not worth the candle. ’’ 
|? is doubtful if ‘‘aviation meets’’ can ever be 
made to pay. At present those who fly at 
exhibitions demand large compensation, because 
the sport is still full of danger. The gate 
receipts, on the other hand, cannot be raised 
beyond a certain point, because it is impossible 
to fence the air. The outsiders cannot be pre- 
vented from seeing. Later on, when the risk 
is less, and payments to aviators are conse- 
quently lower, the novelty which draws crowds 
will be gone. The late meet in Chicago ended 
with a deficit of fifty thousand dollars. 
NGRATULATIONS on the sensible deci- 
sion of the Young Men’s Republican Club 
of Minneapolis! The club has announced that 
the dinner to President Taft on October 24th 
will be an informal affair, at which evening 
dress will not be required, and the cost of 
which shall be but one dollar a plate. To give 
the young Republicans a chance to see and 
hear the President at a price that they can 
afford is more democratic and more sensible 
than to. have the usual fifteen-dollar-a-plate 
dinner, which only the ‘‘solid men’’ of the 
party can attend. 


T= day of the picturesque fire horse is 
drawing to a close. New York City is 
planning to replace more than one hundred 
three-horse hitches by motor-driven apparatus, 
and many other American cities have begun the 
change. The automobile fire-engine and hose- 
carriage are both quicker and more powerful 
than horse-drawn vehicles, and therefore pref- 
erable; but an element of great attractiveness 
will disappear from city life when the fire 
horses go. They are the only horses in the 
world that a man can without pity see drawing 
a heavy load at a dead run. As they get little 
exercise, the run is pleasure to them. They 
never have to be urged. 


ICHMOND will.soon have an interesting 
and adequate John Marshall museum. 
The home of the famous Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, which is. now owned by the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginian 
Antiquities, is to be filled not only with the 
furniture that Marshall used in his lifetime, 
but also with as many of the books and papers 
that bear his signature as can be collected. The 
bar associations of Richmond and Virginia 
have already made appropriations to further 
the work of gathering these precious relics, 
and the American Bar Association has recently 
directed its officers to spend as much money as 
they think proper to insure the success of the 
plan. ais 
[TEREST in the coming Olympic games, 
which will be held at Stockholm, Sweden, in 
1912, is already shown both by the plan to raise 
fifty thousand dollars to pay the expenses of a 
strong American team and by the discussion 
as to which athletes are likely to ‘‘make’’ the 
team. At Athens, Paris, St. Louis and London 


the Americans triumphed handsomely in field 
and track sports. The greatly increased inter- 
est abroad is, however, making the competition 
We may not reasonably expect 


more keen. 








that our athletes will maintain their supremacy | Abraham Lincoln both in the artistic way 


by so wide a margin. As evidence of the 
rapid spread of the love for athletic sports, it 
is noted here that the Chinese will send a team 
to the coming games. 


® 


FLOWERS. 


They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 
With a voice of promise they come and part. 
Mrs. Hemans. 
® © 


MONEY IN ELECTIONS. 


““TT cost him,’’ said a man speaking of a rela- 
| tive, ‘‘ten thousand dollars to go to Con- 
gress.’? That, of course, was merely his 
personal contribution ; to get the actual price of 
his election, the money collected and spent by 
his party committee must be added. 

When it costs as much as that to become 2 
public servant, conditions are wrong. They 
are scandalously wrong when a hundred thou- 
sand dollars is spent to elect a United States 
Senator. 

Although awakening to the evil, the public 
conscience is not yet sufficiently aroused to 
prevent the use of large sums of money in elec- 
tions. Heeding such sentiment as seemed to 
exist at the time, the last Congress ordered 
that the amounts contributed to Congressional 
campaign funds should be published—an order 
excellent as far as it went, for it forced the 
financial backers of the candidates and of the 
parties into the open. Now the present Con- 
gress has improved the law by requiring (1) that 
not more than ten thousand dollars shall be 
spent in the election of a Senator; (2) that not 
more than five thousand dollars shall be spent 
in the election of a Representative, and (3) that 
a detailed statement shall be published, not 
after, but before the election, not only of the 
contributions to the campaign fund, but also of 
all promises to whomsoever made. The intent 
is that voters shall know exactly what influ- 
ences are at work. 

This is much. If enforced, the law, taken 
together with the existing laws against bribery, 
should be a powerful defense against corrup- 
tion. Good as it is, however, it still lacks the 
thoroughness of the English statutes. The 
English not only limit the amount that may be 
spent in a parliamentary campaign, but they 
also rigidly define the way in which it may be 
spent. For example, a candidate may not pay 
a shopkeeper ‘for the privilege of hanging a 
poster in his window; he may not treat a voter 
to a sandwich or a cigar; he may not even 
hire a carriage to take him to the polls. In 
short, everything that may conceivably influ- 
ence a voter is forbidden. 

The offenses against the election laws are 
divided into two classes: corrupt practises, that 
is, bribery or the like; and illegal practises, 
that is, failure to regard the limit set to the 
candidate’s expenditures or the manner of 
them. If a successful candidate is found guilty 
of either offense,—whether the less or the 
more serious,—he not only loses his seat in 
Parliament, but is forbidden to run again for 
a specified number of years; he may not seek 
‘*vindication. ’’ 

What we in the United States need to know 
is that a man, no matter how poor, may run 
for Congress without the backing of rich and 
powerful interests; what we need to see is a 
Congress scrupulous enough of its honor to 
unseat a man, however guiltless of bribery he 
may be, if he merely spends more than a 
limited amount to secure his election. 

We must not have our public servants in 
debt to interested men. 


* ¢ 


NATIONAL MEMORIALS. 


ATIONS delight to erect imposing me- 
morials to those heroes under whose lead- 
ership they have met great crises in their 

history. The lofty shaft raised to the memory 
of Washington in the city that bears his name, 
the Nelson monument in London, the Are de 
Triomphe in Paris, are expressions of intense 
national feeling. 

Italy has just completed the most massive 
and grandiose of such memorials. The tre- 
mendous structure of masonry and sculpture at 
Rome, built to glorify Victor Emmanuel I, 
cost no less than twenty millions of dollars. 

Now Japan proposes to spend an equal or 
a greater sum on a work, the completion of 
which will mark the jubilee of Mutsu Hito, 
who became Mikado in 1867. This memorial, 
however, is to take the most unusual form of 
a great modern system of sewerage for the 
city of Tokyo. 

Among those who think that such expres- 
sions of national sentiment and national pride 
should take not utilitarian, but artistic form, 
this project of the Japanese will evoke a 
smile. But there is much to be said in defense 
of it, nevertheless. It is certainly striking 
evidence of the progress that Japan has made 
in other ways than toward military and naval 
efficiency. With the forced labor of their sub- 
jects, Oriental rulers have often built vainglo- 
rious monuments -to their own power; this, 
perhaps, is the first time that one of them has 
wanted his memorial to serve the health and 
welfare of his people. 

It is proposed to honor the memory of 








and in the utilitarian. Two million dollars 
has been appropriated by Congress for an 
architectural memorial in Washington, the pre- 
cise character of which is not yet determined. 
Again, a movement is on foot to build a 
splendid national road from Washington to 
Gettysburg, through a country: as yet ill- 
supplied with modern highways, to be known 
as the Lincoln Memorial Road. 

To the modest and gentle spirit of the great 
President, the useful road would be quite as 
welcome a tribute as the imposing monument. 


* © 


THE PROPER ORDER. 


’Tis first the true and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful and then the true. 
Horatius Bonar. 
* 


A MUCH-NEEDED DECISION. 


NEW York judge has recently decided that 
the proper limit of a mother-in-law’s visit 
is ten days, no more. 

Of course this decision, which relates to homes 
in which there is conflict, applies not in the least 
to those in which life is desirably calm. More- 
over, dealing with rights, it sheds no light on 
privileges. What Solon will arise to lay down 
fixed and unchangeable laws concerning the 
length of social visits? Books of etiquette have 
dealt with the subject for years, and antiquity 
itself has bequeathed to us the saying that on 
the first day a guest is a pleasure, on the second 
a bore, and on the third a pest. 

Does anybody nowadays remember the faded 
‘*Behaviour Book ; a Manual for Ladies, ’’ writ- 
ten by one Eliza Leslie, and published in Phila- 
delphia over fifty years ago? Among other 
hints desirable for ‘‘an elegant female’’ to 
know, the worthy author has set down one that 
seems really inspired. She classifies visiting 
under three heads: He who makes a short 
call makes ‘‘a vis’’ ; he who stays a whole day 
makes ‘‘a visit’’ ; he who stays a whole week 
makes ‘‘a visitation. ’’ 

It is but fair, however, to both host and 
guest to say that some visits are measured not 
by time, but by the personality of the guest, 
and to recall that charming story of the hos- 
pitable Southern gentleman who said, ‘‘My 
dear sir, if you won’t pay us a real visit, do, 
at least, remain for a fortnight.’’ 


* * 


THE OPIUM WAR IN CHINA. 

HINA is waging successful war against 
( the use of opium. It is a moral war 

such as has seldom been waged since the 
dawn of civilization. What is little short of a 
miracle is being wrought in the thousand 
walled cities and the million hamlets of the 
vast and ancient empire. 

The truth of this assertion can be realized 
only by one who knows how enormous a task 
the Chinese government has undertaken in try- 
ing to stop the raising of the poppy. It would 
be easier for the government of the United 
States to stop the people in the Middle West 
from raising corn, or the people in the South 
from raising cotton; for the region throughout 
which the poppy has been cultivated is greater 
in area than the whole of our country. 

Although the opposition to the government’s 
measures has been so strong and so unscrupu- 
lous as to be described as ‘‘both Titanic and 
Satanic,’’ the crop has already been reduced 
by a half, and hope is high that by 1914 the 
traffic will be wholly extinct. 

In this great reform China has the help 
of Great Britain. Although the English face 
an enormous financial sacrifice in the prospective 
loss of the export trade in Indian opium, they 
are now uncompromisingly supporting the cru- 
sade against an evil which, not many years 
ago, they were only too willing to encourage. 

There is reason to hope that the reform may 
not stop with China, but may continue until, 
throughout the whole world, there will be no 
place where opium can be bought, except for 
medical purposes. A congress of representa- 
tives of the optum-producing countries will 
meet at The Hague next month to plan for 
this end. 

* «© 


THE PROSPEROUS RED MAN. 
N interesting and important fact about the 
A poor, vanishing American Indian is that 
he is not poor and that he is not vanish- 
ing. It has long been customary for poets to 
sing the dirge of the dying race, and for orators 
to declare that the Indians are disappearing as 
the result of wrongs at the hands of the white 
men; but whatever may have happened to 
individuals, the Indians as a race are farther 
than ever from extinction. 

Statisticians of the Bureau of Indian A ffairs 
at Washington say that the pioneers and early 
historians greatly overestimated the number of 
Indians in the country, and that, as a matter 
of fact, there are more now than there were 
when the white men came. Certainly, since 
their actual enumeration has been possible, the 
increase in their numbers has been marked. 
The Indian population grew from two hundred 
and forty-eight thousand in 1890 to three hun- 
dred and five thousand in 1910. 

Nor is this increase due to intermarriage 
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with the whites. For example, the rate of 
increase among the Apaches and Mohaves, 
where there is practically no mixed blood, is 
greater than among the Oklahoma tribes, where 
there is much. The Oklahoma tribes, indeed, 
comprise less than one-third of the Indian 
population. 

In spite of popular ideas to the contrary, the 
Indians, moreover, are not poor; they form, in 
fact, one of the wealthiest races in the world. In 
landed property and in cash the three hundred 
and five thousand Indians possess six hundred 
million dollars, a per capita wealth of about 
two thousand dollars, or more than twice the 
per capita wealth of the white Americans. 

Although the red man was the victim of 
much unscrupulous treatment in early years, 
the government has been most generous in 
atonement, and is seeking earnestly and hon- 
estly to solve the problems connected with his 
welfare and progress. 


* © 


SUKEY AND SALLY. 


MONG people of average musical ability there 
is less singing than there used to be. Nearly 
everybody enjoys singing, and there was a time 
when nearly everybody was expected, on occasion, 
tosing. But from different causes—a more exact- 
ing standard, the rivalry of the phonograph, and 
other reasons—amateur singers are fewer than 
they were. It is a matter for regret from one point 
of view, and from another for rejoicing. 

In a recently published letter, Celia Thaxter 
tells how some of the Star Island folk, during her 
long residence at the Isles of Shoals, used to sing. 

“Their singing,” she declared, “was truly aston- 
ishing, indeed I might say, excruciating. They go 
at it precisely as if they were sawing wood, and 
grind out the sounds with such exertion that their 
faces become crimson and the perspiration stands 
in beads on their foreheads.” 

Some of the songs that she quotes used also to be 
sung by an old whitewasher and odd-job man em- 
ployed many years before her time in the family 
of Nathaniel Willis, the founder of The Companion. 
This whitewasher’s favorite song, sung with much 
fervor and emphasized by the slapping strokes of 
his whitewash brush, was a ditty which the chil- 
dren of the household always called, in accordance 
with his pronunciation of the unworthy Susan’s 
name, “My—Sue Key—was.” This delectable 
ballad opened thus: 

Tho’ she be fair, ye lads, beware! 
Ter—rust not eyes bel—lue— 
My—Sue Key—was a blue-eyed lass: 
My—Sue Key—was not true! 
My—Sue Key—was— 
My—Sue Key—was— 
Was not—was not— 
Ter—re—ue! 

His repertory, which was decidedly lugubrious, 
included also “Cruel Barbary Allen,” and the less- 
known ballad of a certain unfortunate Sally, 


“whose lover, angered at her coy delays, shipped 


as a sailor, while she repented too late: 


I’m near to die, my cheek is pale, 
To maidens all I thus bewail, 

I bade my Henery to wait, 

And now I pine, it is my fate. 

Soon, soon shall Sally find her grave 
While Henery he sails the wave. 


e ¢ 


“THE BEQUEST OF WINGS.” 


ISS Leland was not country-bred, but although 
she had existed, shut up within city streets, 
her whole soul had cried out against the bondage. 
Now, in her later years, she felt that fortune had 
vouchsafed her a great boon, for her little white 
house sat primly at the end of a New England 
village street, and beyond stretched the meadows 
and the fringing woods. Her garden was her 
pride and her happiness; she loved the fields and 
forests, but the flowers that she cherished and 
watched in their growth were almost like little 
children to her. 

Now her roses were ablow: cinnamon roses, 
pink roses that looked as if they were made of 
folded satin, climbing crimson ramblers and wide 
white roses with deep sulphur-colored hearts. 

Mrs. Briggs sat rocking leisurely on the piazza. 
Mrs. Briggs was Miss Leland’s sister, fat, an« 
happy in a temperament that made her contente« 
in city walls or in the lonesome country. In the 
doorway stood Miss Leland, viewing her posses- 
sions. 

“What a pretty smell they have, Eliza!” sai 
Mrs. Briggs. “ ‘Sugar and spice and everything 
nice.’ Who’s the little girl looking over the fence’ 
Seems to me she’d like a posy.” 

“Don’t you call her!” said Miss Leland, fierce!) 
“TI haven’t any to spare—yet. Next week, pe'- 
haps. And she doesn’t belong to any one I know 
New people just moved to the village, and sli 
comes up by here every morning and night fo. 
milk, and stares and stares.” 

The little girl walked by with her pail, still look 
ing wistful; the sunset rose faded to dusk, an 
Mrs. Briggs, for a talkative soul, said little for the 
rest of the evening. At bedtime she spoke: 

“Eliza, do you remember the old Harris place: 
And how thick the violets grew there ever) 
spring? They’re cutting it up into building-lots 
now. It’s the finest residential part of the cit) 
But I can’t help missing the old brown house 
Don’t you remember how Grandma Harris wou! Id 
cothe to the door, and smile when we’d knock and 
say, ‘Please, may we gather some vi’lets?’ W:' 
hadn’t any garden of our own, you know. There 
was that piece we used to speak, “My spirit flew |) 
feathers then.’ Well, I know Grandma Harris 

helped me fly.” 

The next morning Miss Leland was up and oul 
in her garden even earlier than usual, and when 
Mrs. Briggs came down, a great bowl of roses met 
her first glance. 

“How lovely! 
asked. 

“No,” answered her sister. 
little girl who looks over the fence.’ 
her a pair of wings, too.” 


For the breakfast-table?” she 


“They’re for ‘the 
I’ve made 


























ohibition in Maine.—That section of 

the Maine constitution, adopted in 1884, 
which forbids the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, was resubmitted to the 
voters at a special election, September 1ith. 
Unofficial returns indicate that it was approved 
by a majority of 100, in a total vote of about 
120,000. This result may be changed by the 
official count. In 1884 it received a majority 
of 46,000, in a total poll of 96,000. The first 
prohibitory law was passed in 1846. It was soon 
repealed, but was reénacted in 1857, and has 
been continuously in force since that time. The 
resubmission of the constitutional amendment 
to the voters was one of the issues in the election 
last year. The Democrats, who elected their 
candidate for governor, and a majority of the 
legislature, favored resubmission. The legis- 
lature, by a combination of Democratic and 
Republican votes, made the necessary arrange 
ments for testing the sentiment of the state on 
the question. When it was put to a vote, the 
cities, by a majority of 12,000, favored repeal. 
The vote in Bangor was 3,000 for repeal, to 
900 against it; in Portland the vote was 6,600 
for repeal, to 4,200 against it. 

& 


ational Prohibition.—The president of 

the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Mrs. Lillian M. Stevens of 
Portland, issued an appeal on the eve of the 
election in Maine, calling upon all friends of 
temperance to codperate in placing ‘‘prohibi- 
tion in the organic law of all nations,’’ and 
declaring that ‘‘within a decade prohibition 
shall be placed in the Constitution of the 
United States.’’ Her words were cabled to 
the international congress against -alcoholism, 
which opened at The Hague on September 
lith. 

& 


ther Maine Results.—The direct pri- 
maries law, passed by the last legisla- 
ture, was approved by a vote of 60,000 to 
20,000, and the constitutional amendment, fixing 
Augusta as the state capital, was carried by a 
majority of 21,000. 


& 


he First Plates of the Keel of the New 
York, the largest battle-ship yet ordered 
built by Congress, were laid by the young 
grandson of the late Rear-Admiral Sampson 
at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, September 11th. 
The ship will have a displacement of 27,000 
tons and a major armament of 10 14-inch guns. 
& 


= Safety of Foreigners in the Chinese 
province of Szechuan was threatened 
early this month by an uprising in protest 
against that order of the imperial government 
which places the construction of all railroads 
in charge of the ministry of communications. 
The order affected a road which a private 
company is building in the province. ‘The 
rioting was so serious that on September 7th 
the viceroy ordered all missionaries in the out- 
lying districts to gather in the larger towns. 
Foreigners, both missionaries and laymen, 
hastened to obey. The American government 
ordered Rear-Admiral Murdock, himself the 
son of a former secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and now in com- 
mand of the Asiatic squadron, to dispose his 
ships where they would best serve to protect 
the American missionaries. 
& 

wimming the Channel.—T. W. Bur- 

gess, an Englishman living in Paris, swam 
the English Channel, from Dover to Le Chite- 
let, in 22 hours and 40 minutes, on September 
6-7. He has made 15 previous attempts. He 
is the only person to succeed in this long-dis- 
tance swim except Capt. Matthew Webb, who 
accomplished it in 21 hours and 45 minutes on 
August 24-25, 1875. D. Dalton and F. Cahill 
assert that they also have swum the Channel, 
but their proof is not considered satisfactory. 

& 


holera.—Mobs in Massafra, Italy, burned 

the cholera hospital and carried the pa- 
tients through the streets, because they thought 
that the government was poisoning the. wells 
and causing the-sickness. On September 11th 
the town was put under martial law, and mili- 
tary sentinels were stationed in front of every 
house containing those sick or dead from the 
disease. In some Italian towns the ignorant 
and terrified people, under the delusion that 
the medicines administered were poisons, have 
attacked the doctors while they were treating 
the patients. ® 


ecent Deaths.— Francis A.March, LL.D., 

L. H. D., professor emeritus of compara- 
tive philology and English language at Lafay- 
ette College, one of the greatest philologists 
America has produced, died on September 9th, 
aged 85 years. —— Thomas Dwight, M. D., 
LL. D., successor of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
as Parkman professor of anatomy in Harvard 


University, and author of several books on | 


anatomy, died on September 8th, aged 67. 
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lay-Eaters in Africa.—In the colony of 

Upper Senegal and Niger, near a place 
named Diékuy, exists an edible clay, of which 
the natives are very fond. It is found in| 
a layer between strata of limestone, and a 
gallery has been driven into the earth for the 
extraction of the substance. It is not only 
eaten on the spot, but, broken into pieces a 
few inches across, is sold to the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country, over a radius of some 
20 miles. It is said by French explorers that 
some natives consume several pounds of this 
strange food every day. A similar custom is 
found in the Sudan, and in other parts of 
Africa. e 





—- of the Pithecanthropus.— 
About 20 years ago a sensation was caused 
in the scientific world by the discovery, by Dr. 
Eugene Dubois, in the center of Java, of part of 
a skull, a thigh-bone and two teeth, which par- 
took of the characteristics both of man and the 
anthropoid apes. The 
name pithecanthropus, 
or man-like ape, was 
invented for the crea- 
ture to which these 
bones are supposed to 
have belonged. The 
question of the age and the place among the 
higher primates which should be assigned to 
pithecanthropus has been debated ever since. 
Some assign it to the Pliocene and some to 
the Pleistocene period; and some regard it 
as lying in the direct line of human evolution, 
and others as part of a side stem which has 
become extinct. The widow of the late Prof. 
Emil Selenka has had the region where the 
original find was made thoroughly explored, 
without the discovery of any fossils resembling 
pithecanthropus. But the crown of a human 
tooth was found, which Doctor Walkhoff re- 
gards as older than pithecanthropus itself, and 
as possibly the most ancient trace of man yet 
discovered. ® 





he Beedle Fan.—This is an English in- 

vention, in which the revolving blades are 
made with curved surfaces, of a peculiar form, 
which impel the air in a direction parallel to 
the axis of the fan. It is said that virtually 
the whole power is utilized in making the air 
‘*travel,’’ and very little in simply churning 
it up. It is believed that the invention may 
find practical application in the propellers of 
ships and aeroplanes. 


& 


yates. of the Barometer. —an| 
English engineering journal calls attention | 
to the need of a closer study of air conditions by | 
aviators who carry aneroid barometers to deter- 
mine the heights which they attain. The air 
of the laboratory, where the barometer is 
originally adjusted to its scale, differs widely 
from that of the open atmosphere, especially 
at a considerable altitude. ‘Temperature meas- 
urement is of the utmost importance in deter- 
mining the altitude from the reading of the 
barometer scale, and there are other elements 
entering into the problem, so that unless an 
exact record of varying air conditions is made, 
the ‘‘airman’’ will find that his estimates are 
of no value. 





c 


ew Use for Fuller’s Earth.—Origi- 

nally the peculiar kind of clay called 
fuller’s earth was employed exclusively for 
the ‘‘fulling’’ of cloth. Until 1893 this form 
of clay was not known to exist in the United 
States, but in that year a deposit was found at 
Quincy, Florida. Since then it has been dis- 
covered in Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, South Carolina and 
Colorado, although Florida still produces about 
half the total quantity. From 6,900 tons in 
1895, the production increased to 33,486 tons in 
1909. Its principal use at present is for clari- 
fying mineral and vegetable oils. For mineral 
oil, the earth is ground fine and run into long 
cylinders, through which the crude oil is 
allowed to percolate slowly. For vegetable oil, 
the earth is mixed with the boiling oil, which 
is then filtered off through bags, while the 
coloring matter remains with the earth. 


& 
etn Ancient Companions.—Recent 
contributions to our knowledge of the 
animals contemporary with prehistoric man in | 
Europe have added largely to the list. The 
ancient elephant, Hlephas antiquus, is known 
to have ranged all over Spain, France and 
Italy, over Greece and a large part of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, as well as Austria, over more 
than half of Germany, and the southern half 
\of England. In the caverns of Mentone have 
| recently been found remains of animals belong- 
ing to the types of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
| horses, oxen, bison, deer, goats and pigs. | 
Bones of these and other animals commingled | 
with those of man in the drifting sands of | 
rivers and on the floors of abandoned caverns | 
afford to the imagination a graphie picture of | 
the surroundings of our remote ancestors. 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
[Ade. | 


‘*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ 
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2 & M Footballs 


Imagine a football produced by a firm 
which set to work deliberately to make a 
better football than had ever been made 
before. That's the D & M Ball. 
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The dressed leather is imported from Europe, to get the 
very best. Every other detail, little or big, that makes for a 
finer football, has been worked out with scrupulous care 


Each ball thoroughly tested and absolutely guaranteed 
Ask your dealer for our 1911 Catalogue of Athletic 
Goods—Free—or write us for it. Dept. C. 


THE DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N.H. 














Speed Pictures 


Indoor portraits on winter days, rapidly movies | 
objects under cloudy f=. all out of the ordinary 
ns. 


pictures require a fast 

The Conley 
Series VI, F:4.5 
Anastigmat 


Lens 


is of lightning rapid- 
ity, six times as fast 
as the lenses furnish- 
ed with ordinary cam- 
eras and the equal of 
any sold for twice our 
price. A lens of won- 

derful power, particularly adapted to 
high speed instantaneous exposures. It is an ideal 
lens for portraits, in the home or studio. 

The Conley Series V, F:6.8 Anastigmat is a uni- 
versal lens, perfect for landscapes, portraits, groups, 
architectural subjects and instantaneous work. 

The Conley Series VII, F:9.5 Anastigmat is a 
highly corrected short focus lens suited particularly 
to interior views and mechanical or architectural work. 



















Our illustrated Catalog of Cameras and Photo- 
pane Supplies stands alone with its wonderfully 

prices, every item being priced fully one-third 
lower than dealers ask. Write for a copy. 











SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Chicago 
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35 different 


desserts from 


know what 
it is ? 





Minute 
Gelatine 


(PLAIN) 





You cannot fail of success, for it comes 
all measured for you. Try a package 
and see the unique way in which itis put 
up. Dissolve contents of one envelope 
in boiling water or milk, add sugar, Srets 
or flavor, cool and serve. Simple, isn’t it? 


Enough to make 
Sample Free ere’ sinc 
Send Grocer’s Name for Minuteman Cook Book 
Free—to be Sent with Above Free Sample. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
99 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 












one kind of | 
material. | 


Do you 
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Let’s solve 
| your heat- 
ing worries 





It’s wrong to have your 
head filled with the con- 
tinual cares and problems 
of old-fashioned heating 
methods. To do the big 
things in the world a man’s 
thought and time must be 
freed from such petty drudg- 
ery as inadequate, antiquat- 
ed, wasteful heating equip- 
ment. To get the greatest 
sense of comfort at the least 
expenditure of labor and 
fuel, you must sooner or 


later put in 
& [DEAL 


Don’t again repair, blacken and 


RADIATORS 

put up the old stoves. With an 
outfit of IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators your 
coal bills will grow smaller; 
uneven heating and repair bills 
will disappear; ashes, soot and 
coal gases are unknown in the 
living-rooms; carpets, hangings 
and furniture are thereby given 
longer life; housework is reduced 
one-half; and the whole house is 
made a far better, happier, 
healthier place to live in. 

The utmost simplicity is worked into. 
the construction of IDEAL Boilers, 
They are so accurately machined and 
consist of so few parts that 
they are put together in the 
briefest time, will fit tight as 
a drumhead and stay so. 
All the fire surfaces are hol- 
low, and being filled with 
water it is impossible to 


warp or burn them out. 
Wherever used the IDEAL 





Boiler becomes the strong, 
steady, silent, unbreakable 
heart of the heating outfit— 
an adjunct which does more 
for the cheer and healthful- 
ness of the home life than 
any other material feature, 
or any decoration of the 
house. It makes a house @ 
home. Let us solve your 
heating worries at once and 
for all—whether your house 
is old or new, town or coun- 
try. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 
|] diators are a big-paying investment—not an 
expense, Write today for our book (free) of 
big heating facts. Prices now most favorable. 


A No. 2-19-SIDEAL Boiler A No,1-25-W IDEAL Boiler 
and 226 sq. ft. of 38-in, and 680 sq. ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner 0, costing the owner ° 
were used to heat this were used to heat this 





cottage. cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any rep- 
utable competent Fitter. This did not include cost 


of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which are extra 
and vary according to climatic and other conditions. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
ll meme > 
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SHADOWY spirit, passing fair, 
Erect, majestic, strong and free, 
With something of an angel’s mien, 
This soul within my soul I see. 


Her eyes are like the morning stars, 

Her tones are like their voiceless song; 
The graces of the pure in heart 

In measure rich to her belong. 


I meet her on the crowded street 

And in the cloistered place of prayer; 
At home, abroad, in devious ways 

She seeks me, greets me everywhere. 


Ne’er do my wandering, faithless feet 
In paths of danger chance to stray, 
But there she stands and reaches forth 

Forbidding arms to bar my way. 


Whene’er my faltering, craven lip 
Denies the truth that maketh free, 

With eyes so like my pitying Lord’s, 
I see her turn and look on me. 


And when my tired, aching head 
At night is on my pillow pressed, 
She stands beside me, close and still, 
And stirs my heart with deep unrest. 


I turn and weep—the moments go— 
I feel a light across my face; 

She steals away that God may come 
And make my heart His holy place. 


Oh, when at last my tempted soul 
Has left for aye earth’s ways defiled, 
Shall we not meet, dear Spirit-Heart, 
And be forever reconciled? 
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THE FORTY-NINERS 


UESDAY night, No- 
vember 7, 1848, the city 
of New York celebra- 
ted, with mingled emotions, 
the election of Zachary 
Taylor as President of the 
United States. 

Of all the festive gather- 
ings that evening, none was 
more joyous than that which 
bade farewell to Gen. Ben- 
net Riley and the officers 
of his regiment who were 
to sail the next day on the long voyage round the 
Horn to California, which had become United 
States territory as a result of the Mexican 
War, and in regard to which the national 
policy had been settled by that very day’s 
election. 


A ROMANCE OF 


Cae 
“Gey 





With General Riley, who was to be the! tn 


military governor of California, were several 
members of his staff, some of whom were 
accompanied by their wives. One of them, 
Capt. George Wescott, brought not only his 
wife, but her sister, a Philadelphia girl of 
twenty, who had recently recovered from fever, 
and who now sought strength in the long 
ocean voyage. 

She was a bright girl, and the scene that 
evening was new and full of interest to her. 
She met many interesting people—many dash- 
ing young officers of the army, and one theo- 
logical student lately graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary, and three years previ- 
ously from Dartmouth College. He wasa tall, 
manly young fellow, the somberness of whose 
black clothes was rather emphasized by the 
blue uniforms and gold epaulettes of the offi- 
cers ; but there was something about him which 
pleased the girl. Nor was she displeased when 
next day he appeared on the dock among those 
assembled to witness the sailing of the Iowa 
and its two sister ships. But it was only a 
passing interest, as she supposed, although she 
did not forget his name. It was Samuel H. 
Willey. 

Willey was about to accept a call from a 
church in Massachusetts when the Home Mis- 
sionary Society sent for him. 

‘*‘We want a few young men to go to Cali- 
fornia,’’ the secretary said. ‘‘We must have 
unmarried men, and men who do not contem- 
plate marriage. Conditions are rough and 
uncertain, and life there will be full of hard- 
ship. But since it is settled that California is 
to be American, we must send English-speaking 
missionaries there. ’’ 

The young man went by the way of the 
isthmus, and arrived long before the ships that 
bore the troops. He entered Monterey in Feb- 
ruary, 1849, on the first voyage of the Cali- 
JSornia, the first steamship on the Pacific coast. 
At Panama he heard that gold had been dis- 
covered in California. The world went wild 
at the news. 

On April 12, 1849, the transport Iowa cast 
anchor in Monterey harbor. It had out- 


sailed the other two ships. When the passen- 
gers came ashore one of the first persons to 








take the hand of Mrs. Wescott’s sister was 
the young minister. 

She was glad to be on shore; glad of the 
wonder of the new land; glad, if the truth 
must be told, to get away from the army offi- 
cers, of whom she had seen, perhaps, rather 
too much. The sea voyage having completely 
restored her health, she was ready for long 
walks and horseback rides. In those days, in 
California, society had few rules that impeded 
love-making. There was a swift and beautiful 
courtship, mostly done on horseback. 

The young people deemed it unnecessary to 
wait for long months in order to obtain the 
permission, either of the parents in Philadel- 
phia, or of the Home Missionary Society. They 
married and continued their courtship. Every 
morning for years and years he brought her a 
bouquet, generally of sand-anemones or of Cas- 


-| tilian roses, descendants of those planted by 


the Spanish monks. 

More than sixty years they lived and wrought 
together, and during all that time she kept the 
Castilian roses blooming in her garden; and 
to the end of her beautiful life she loved all 
sweet things. When, in her old age, she was 
asked about the hardships of those early years, 
she smiled and said, ‘‘I really do not remem- 
ber any.’’ Love had lightened every burden. 

The young minister served as chaplain of 
the Constitutional Convention of California, 
and laid the foundations of its first English 
school, which grew into a college, and the col- 
lege, in time, into a university. Not long ago, 
in the great Greek Theater, the president of 


.| the university, in the presence of ten thousand 


people, called him forth, proclaimed him the 
founder of the college from which the univer- 
sity had grown, and the first citizen of Cali- 
fornia, and bestowed upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

And the veteran of ninety years, looking 
back over the long line of wonderful memories, 
was content and happy. 


* © 


WHERE THE MAORIS CAME FROM. 


HAT interesting race, the Maori, has not 

always lived in New Zealand. There is, 

says a writer in Forest and Stream, excel- 
lent evidence in their own historical and gene- 
alogical records to show that they came there from 
other mid-Pacific islands about the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The Polynesian race, of which the Maoris, 
Hawaiians, Samoans and some other islanders 
are branches, has been traced back to a probable 
origin in northern India, and it is in no degree 
related to the negroid races of Australia or of the 
“black” islands of the Pacific. Traces of its visits 
to the west coast of the American continent have 
been found, and Charles Nelson, of kare- 
warewa, an ethnologist and wr 3 of remark- 
able attainments, who spent a year in searching 
the globe for evidences of the origin and wander- 
ings of the Maoris, declares that he has found in 
the Smithsonian Institution evidence that points 
to their penetration even to the Rocky Mountain 
semen or to contact with the race that peopled 
this continent. . 

Certain it is that the old Maoris were bold and 
adventurous navigators, and had sailed the south 
seas in their canoes centuries before the first 
European crossed the Atlantic. One of the first 
Maori canoes to reach New Zealand was the 
Arawa. One of the clans or tribes takes its name 
from that craft, and preserves in oral history the 
names of the captain and crew. The Arawa is 

e M of Maori history: the descendants 
of the people who constituted her crew and pas- 
sengers are the blue bloods of the race. 

thout ery oo or knowledge of astronomy, 
how did these hardy sailors find their way across 
the vast waste of water in vessels fashioned from 
the hollowed trunks of trees? That is a question 
that has ——_ and amazed all who have sought 
to learn the origin of the Maoris, and who have 
traced their course from India and the Mala 
Archipel through Polynesia to New Zealand. 
True, their canoes were stanch and seaworthy 
craft, some of them eighty to one hundred feet in 
length; and two of them, lashed together in the 
manner of a catamaran, could weather the flercest 
storms of the Indian Ocean and carry provisions 
for long voqages. It is known that the Maoris 
provisioned their canoes chiefly with a tuber re- 
sembling the sweet potato, which they brought to 
New Zealand, and that they carried water in 
bamboo logs that were laid in the bottom of the 
canoe, and thus served as ballast.. But how did 
they find their way, and what definite purpose 
did they have when they put to sea and pushed 
hardily into the vast unknown? 

A very interesting theory is advanced by Richard 
Hears, the government caretaker on Resolution 
Island, a recently established bird sanctuary in 
the Pacific. He believes that the seal fishery, 
which in ancient times extended all over the South 
Pacific, led these Polynesian mariners from island 
to island, from breeding-place to breeding-place, 
till the flying seals and the —— blowing trade- 
winds carried a tribe of them to New Zealand, in 
which  ~ semeames land they settled, thrived and 
multiplied. 

The theory is plausible, for it is based upon con- 
ditions that are known to have existed in the past, 
and wy y an intelligible motive for migration 
across the great ocean. 





* 


A REVEREND DETECTIVE. 


EV. Father Laforest, rector of Saint Anne’s 

Chureh at Abbeville, Louisiana, is a sur- 

pliced Sherlock Holmes. Like the great 
detective, he reasons that every criminal leaves 
tracks by which he may be discovered, and ocea- 
sionally he enjoys taking up the trail himself. 
Not long ago he noticed that for several days 
there had been a gradual decrease in the wine 
kept for use at the mass. He looked at the recep- 
tacle; it did not leak, nor could the wine evap- 
orate, for the bottle was tightly corked. Suspicion 
pointed to the altar boys, but he would not accuse 
any one without conclusive evidence. 

Before the beginning of the mass the priest, 
who has a keen sense of humor, laid a trap for the 
probable sinner. He charred the bottom of the 
cork, rubbed it over the mouth of the bottle, and 
replaced the cork. Then he turned his back, and 
appeared to be oe He did not so much as 
giance at the Arcadian altar boy whose duty it 
was to put away the sacred wine. 

After waiting a suitable time, the priest turned, 





and hardly able to control his smiles, pointed his 
eager at the boy. “You,” he cried, “you are the 
bad boy who steals the wine of the mass!” 

“No, father, | would not be guilty of so great a 
sin!” exclaimed the boy. I 

Assuming a severe frown, Father Laforest took 
the offending boy’s right ear between his thumb 
and forefinger, and turning him round to the altar 
said, “Look, there in that glass! How came tha 
sooton your lips? There is also soot on the mouth 
of the bottle. It is the same. You are the imp 
who has been drinking the church wine!” 

The frightened boy confessed, and vowed that 
he would ‘hever again commit such an act. 


dl 


ZT S) 
parles M¢NeilL 


OMETIMES ‘it’s hard to wait and wait, and 
watch the vines 
Along the fences and across the valley rangin’, 
And day by day, slower than snails, the muscadines 
From green to red, from red to mellow purple 





changin’. ; 
That’s what you’re bound to do, though—Wait 
and wait, 
And barely keep alive by thoughts of what is 
comin’! 


I'd like to help ol’ Nature mend her feeble gait, 
And bring the merry grape-time here a-hummin’. 


Oh, the leaves must start to fallin’, 
The crow must change his callin’, 
And the meadow seed long grass to hide the 
snipe. . 
Oh, the pines must groan some hoa’ser, 
The pigs must huddle closer, . 
’Fore you know the muscadines are hangin’ 
ripe. 


A lot of sunshine and a touch of frost is all, 
And then a few fair, quiet days to set things 
straight in. 
Up white oaks, hick’ries, gums—wherever vines 
kin crawl— 
I'll soon forgit the long and hungry time of 
waitin’. 
Them juicy, sugary clusters hangin’ to’rd the 
,groun’— . 
It makes me smack my lips now, only thinkin’! 
And when I’ve eat until another won’t go down, 
Still twenty million through the leaves a-winkin’! 


Oh, the currants and the cherries, 
The peaches and strawberries, 
And the watermelon smilin’ on the vine! 
Oh, the ’simmon beer and cider, 
And the nut that falls to hide ’er— 
They all give up their best to make the musca- 
dine! 
*® ¢ 


ISIDORE AND THE WATCH. 


SIDORE is a gentleman who travels through the 
| lumber districts of Maine with an assortment of 
watches and jewelry which he sells at what he 
professes is a very low price to his friends. There 
are those who smile at his professions of cheap- 
ness, but in the main Isidore is regarded by his 
public as a man to be trusted within reasonable 
limits. Occasionally, however, he allows his com- 
mercial instinct to betray him into unwarranted 
statement, a fact that causes him to scrutinize ‘a 
former buyer very carefully before extending the 
hand of recognition and good-fellowship. 


One bees, spring day Isidore was strolling down 
a street in Bangor on his way to the steamboat 
wharf. The day was fine, and he was at peace 
with the world and its ple. Business was good, 
and life was sweet in his mouth. 

From this condition he was roused by a hea 
hand on his shoulder. The weight of the hand 
startled him, and a age glance at the owner of 
the hand banished his appepete. Isidore recog- 
nized one of those uncertain beings, a former 
buyer, in the person of a giant Penobscot woods- 


man. 

“Big!” thought Isidore. “Like a house he is 
big.” Clearly, this was a time for diplomacy. 
Isidore pui on a blank stare. 

“Hello!” rumbled the woodsman. “I’ve been 
waiting to see you for a long time. Remember 
that watch you sold me last winter?” 

“My friex:,” gas Isidore, in a voice that he 
tried to smooth into blandness, ‘‘you have make 
mistake. I neffer see you biffore, an’ —”’ 

“Huh!” scoffed the woodsman. ‘You sold me 
a watch up at Seboomok last winter, and I’ve been 
wanting to meet you ever since, and now I’ve got 





you. 
The grayness of terror and despair settled on 
Isidore’s face. But although he saw disaster ap- 


proaching, he nerved himself for a final effort. 

“So help me, mister,” he chattered, “I neffer was 
in Maine until last Fritay! I’m on my way oudt 
now—to der boadt —” 

“You ain’t goin’ to ketch no boat till I’ve had 
my say out to you,” rumbled the man, as he re- 
strained Isidore with one hand while with the 
other he drew the watch from his ket. 

“There it is,” he went on, “and you sold it to 
me, and you know it. Now what I want to say is 
this: there wasn’t another watch in the crew of 
fifty-eight men that came snrwpere near keeping 
the time that watch did. It didn’t vary half a 
minute for the winter. Best watch in the camp!” 

He replaced the watch in his pocket and beamed 
upon Isidore. 

““Wouldn’t sell it back to you for twice what 1 
paid,” he concluded. 

Care fell from Isidore, and he became alert and 
aunty. He tanped the woodsman fraternally on 

he arm and bathed him in smiles. 

“*Vasn’t it a tanty?” he burst) out. “It vas der 

besdt vatch I hadt. I toldt you so!” 


® 


THE ANGLER’S PASSION. 


HE lure of the woods and streams has been 
caught and happily embodied in certain 
chapters in “‘Log of the North Shore Club” 

—a story of “Paddle and Portage on the Hundred 
Trout Rivers of Lake Superior.”’ In the following 
passage the reader sees the transformation of the 
ordinary citizen and man of business into a disci- 
ple of Izaak Walton, lost to all sense of the 
importance of anything but fishing. 

I knew that we must be getting pretty close to 
the rapids—the roar told us that. Fred parted the 
bushes, and began capering on the log. There 
was justification for the capering. 

At our feet was a deep, shadowy pool with a 
little private waterfall of its own. It was a sort 





£ tion “Here 
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of quiet side street to the main thoroughfare out 
there. The trees canopied it. 

Fred clung with one arm to a tree trunk, and 
dropped his three flies into those mysterious 
waters. That is, he would have dro; them if 
the trout hadn’t jumped and grabbed the flies 
before they reached the water. 

!” said Fred, with repressed emo- 
shall settle down to a contented 
and tranquil old age.” 

But we did not settle down. That’s the restless 
ambition of a trout fisherman. en he hooks 
his first pound trout, he’s sure that life holds no 
other work. After the third pound trout, he won- 
ders if there isn’t a pound-and-a-half trout in the 
next pool. His first two-pounder fires the ambition 
to make it four. 


e it four. 

Finally ambition—or greed—had driven us right 
out into the middle of the —¥- with such a din 
all about us that we had scream into each 
other’s ears. There was a sort of granite back- 
bone through the center of that mad water, and 
we fished from that, casting sometimes over into 
the torrent on the far side, sometimes over the 
brink of a precipice. 

Jim joined us—to see why we were delaying the 
departure of the oqpomnee. He came to chasten 
and to hurry us. He took just one cast, and then 
was lost to all sense of duty and to the flight of 


me. 

His lordship followed Jim. He came to tell us 
—w m, some hours before, had come to tell 
us—that our thoughtless stop was yam | the 
departure of the expedition. e was just as indig- 
aa ene logical and right in his contention as Jim 

een. 

We pressed a rod into his lordship’s hand. Two 
hours later we had to lay violent hands upon him 
because this time George had come to look for us, 
and it was getting dark. 

My final departure from the college campus one 
June night a dera ber of years ago 
was no more reluctant than my departure from 
that wild, trout-surrounded rock, the center of the 
Cat Portage Rapids. . 

We tell of it now in whispers when we meet. 
And I—I brazenly declare it—I dream of it, par- 
ticularly when the big city has been grinding me 
with unusual brutality, and brain and body are 
praying memory to bring a little relief. 





* ¢ 
THE COMMON WANT. 


HEN the veteran said that he had lately 
W been reading his diaries of the Civil War, 

the neighbors on his piazza became in- 
stantly attentive. “What do you suppose has 
impressed me most deeply?” he asked. 


One neighbor guessed the fairness of the officers ; 
the second, the heroism of the men; the third, 
the cowardice of ce comrades; the fourth 
promptly gave it up. 

“That I was always hungry,” said the veteran, 
laughing. “Nearly every en contains some 
reference to food; but it should be remembered 
that I enlisted when I was barely sixteen years 
old, and that I had a growing boy’s appetite, and 
that rations were not always abundant. So I 
wasn’t such a glutton, after all. 

“The entries are bald re ” he went on. 
“*Tom Buchanan bought a ch cken; we had it 
roasted.’ 

“*Had coffee this morning.’ 

“*Marched through a corn-field; had roasted 
corn for supper.’ 

“Shot a rabbit; stewed it.’ 

“*Had bacon and — at a farmhouse,’ and 
once: ‘On the rapid retreat this morning, saw 
what I took to be corn bread in the grass; picked 
it up; bit into iton the run. Hard soap.’ 

“Every full meal bought, begged or—well, ap- 
propriated, is duly set down; even the accounts 
of skirmishes, battles, and the lists of dead and 
wounded often ended with ‘had stewed beans and 
pork,’ or something of the kind. 

“That I wasn’t alone in this passion for food 
can be proved by an adventure which I wrote 
down. It is not a specially thrilling one. I’m 
inclined to believe that it appealed to me mainly 
on the material side. 

“The morning of one of the battles in front of 
Murfreesboro, a fellow I knew, about eighteen 
years old, on General Rosecrans’ staff, filled the 

eneral’s haversack with food, and threw it over 

sownshoulder. During the day a Shell exploded 
in the midst of the staff. A fragment of it struck 
between my friend’s side and the haversack, 
bruised him severely, and tore open the haver- 
sack. The food was scattered all over the ground. 

“*There,’ he said, in disgust, ‘all the dinner’s 
gone!’” 

“Do ag mean,” cried the woman in the party, 
“that © was utterly unmindful of his narrow 


SS 4 

“Well, you see,” explained the veteran, apolo- 
getically, “‘most of us were a little weak on tlie 
question of personal safety.” 





* ¢ 


THE SAFETY -PIN. 


NCLE John flew down the back stairs! So 

great was his momentum tliat before he 

could stop himself he had gone half-way 
across the kitchen, and banged into the kitchen 
table. Turning, he rushed out of the kitchen, 
through the back hall, and out at the door, which 
he slammed behind him. Meanwhile Ellen, the 
nurse-maid, stood before the telephone, and wildly 
flopped her hands—except when at regular inter- 
vals she needed them to take down the receiver 
in order to see if the line was still busy. 


Up-stairs a red-faced, squalling baby kicked and 
oe rmed in the arms of its distracted mother. 

is strangling infant was the ey cause of 
all the excitement, for, so Ellen affirmed with 
tears in her - oy" it had swallowed a safety-pin. 
Although, to the mother, it seemed hours, it was 
in reality but a short time before Uncle John 
puffing like a steam-engine, returned. Behind 

im came the baby’s father, wild-eyed and pale. 
At the same instant the door-bell frantically an- 
nounced the arrival of the doctor. 

All three men tore up-stairs into the nursery, 
where they formed a semicircle round the human 
storm-center. 

Suddenly the baby stopped screaming to gaze in 
wide-eyed astonishment at the frantic men before 
him. Then he looked down at the floor, and mur- 
muring, ie 1: Sg ~ Aye pointed to a large, bright 
safety-pin, which lay near at hand, provokingly 
innocent, on the nursery rug. 


* ¢ 


A CLUE, AT LEAST. 


ECAUSE Mrs. Stanton is the daughter of one 
B doctor, the daughter-in-law of another and 

the wife of a third, nearly everybody was 
much amused when she attended a course of ‘‘first- 
aid” lectures, and received instruction as humbly 
as the other villagers. 


Doctor Stanton is still amused—although his 
wife cannot see why. Not long ago, when recount- 
ing the facts to a visitor, also a physician, Doctor 
Stanton added: 

“And you can’t tell the difference between 
drunkenness and apoplexy, ean you, Julia?” 

“Certainly I can!” retorted Mrs. Stanton. 

“How?” returned the visitor. . 

wa the smell,” Mrs. Stanton replied, with dig- 
nity. 
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HER SAMPLER. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


The sampler hanging on the wall 
Great-grandma made when she was small, 
And worked her name upon it here, 

“ Mehitabel, in her eighth year.” 


In stitches straight and neat she set 

The letters of the alphabet, 

All twined about with vines and flowers, 
Mute witness to long, busy hours. 


Her little hands, I have no doubt, 
Guiding the needle in and out, 

Were eager oft to glean, instead, 

Real flowers not wrought in colored thread. 


She never dreamed her work would last 
After a hundred years had passed, 

A tale of patient care to tell — 

Dear little maid, Mehitabel ! 


——_ a —_ — 


THE RUNAWAY DUCK. 


By Hugh Kavanagh. 


N the center of the big city park is a beauti- 
ful little pond, and in the pond is an island, 
and on the island stands a curious little 

house. 

There are no windows, but only two long 
rows of doors; one on the ground, the other 
reached, not by flights of stairs, but by boards 
sloping gently up to the second story and down 
almost to the water’s edge. 

Above this small house bend the long, grace- 
ful branches of willow-trees, of a lovely light 
green, and in front of it, on the beach of sand 
and gravel, the little waves are always laugh- 
ing. 

Those who live in this house wear nothing 
but snow-white clothing, with yellow stockings 
and shoes, for they are a great family of ducks 
which belong to the city. 

One fine morning a baby duck came to the 
door of one of the upper rooms in the little 
house. He stood there a while, looking up and 
down the shore. It seemed too good a day to 
stay in, so the little duck waddled slowly down 
the sloping board walk, dipped his bill into 
the water to see if it was warm, and then 
started to swim away. 

He had gone nearly to the end of the island, 
and was having a happy time, when out from 
behind a big bush swam an old drake, or 
grandfather duck, big and strong, and very 
cross. 

The little duck was, of course, much fright- 
ened. He tried to turn round and swim back ; 
but he just pounded the water with his feet 
and beat it with his small wings, without going 
ahead any. 

The big duck swam right up to him and gave 
him a hard thump with his bill, which drove 
his head clear under water, so that he got his 
mouth full, and almost choked. The big duck 
followed him and kept rapping him with his 
bill. Not until he was almost back to the little 
house did the old drake leave him. He went 
away quacking crossly. 

The little duck crawled out of the water and 
lay on his side on the warm sand, trying to 
get his breath, and too tired to move or even 
stand. 

Just then he saw something that filled him 
with terror. Out of one of the lower doors in 
the house a big gray rat was creeping. His 
tiny black eyes were shining like beads, and 
he was looking right at the little duck. 

Nearer and nearer the rat crept. The duck 
tried to get up on his feet. 

He was so frightened that he cried, ‘‘ Peep! 
peep!’’ as loud as he could. 

It was a small, weak voice, and the only 
one to hear it was the old drake. He knew 
that it was a ery for help, and he began to 
paddle and flutter as fast as he could toward 
the shore, all the time crying, ‘‘ Quack ! 
quack !’’ in such a way that all the other 
ducks heard it and knew something was 
wrong. In the face of real danger he quickly 
turned protector. 

The rat had stopped now, as if he did not 
quite know what to do, and just as the drake 
reached the shore, the rat turned and started 
to crawl back under the house. He was just 
too late. One rap of the old drake’s bill sent 
him over on his back. Before he could get up 
he had hit him another rap, and squealing 
loudly, he ran in under the duck-house, glad 
to get away. The rat family had no dinner 
that night, and the old father rat had to stay 
in bed for three days. 

As for the little duck, he was happy enough 
to have his mother take him by the wing and 
drag him up the board and into the nest. 
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THE SQUIRREL. 


BY G. E. SMITH. 


Crack, crack, crack! 

With his tail across his back, 

’Tis a squirrel that you see 

Sitting up in yonder tree, 

Saying, ‘‘Come into the woods 
and play with me. 


Qe 


“Come, come, come. 
| am sitting near my home. 
Come and see my winter food, 
Which I’ve found here in the wood. 
| am tasting to be sure that 
it is good.” 





ce 


ae ted 


THE MANTEL. 


By Rebecca D. Moore. 


= H,’’ exclaimed Candace, as she parted 
O the branches of the fir-trees, ‘‘what a 
beautiful little room! Just the thing 

for a playhouse !’’ 

Candace had once visited a very wonderful 
city hotel, where her feet made no noise on the 
thick velvet carpet, but here was a carpet even 
thicker and softer. Her little ankle-ties sank 
into the deep green moss up to the buttons. 

It was not the carpet, however, that most 
attracted Candace. She had found mossy car- 
pets in other parts of the woods, but here upon 
a decayed stump, on one side of the little 
enclosure, grew a perfect mantel-shelf. The 
top, although slightly rough and sloping down- 
ward, would hold the ornaments which Can- 
dace was already arranging in her mind. On 
closer examination, she found that the lower 
side of this natural mantel was a very light- 
brown color, and so delicate and soft that the 
slightest touch left its mark. 

‘*Now, Rosebud and Agatha,’’ she said toa 
dolly tucked under each arm, ‘‘you must not 
put your fingers on the mantel, or you will 
leave ugly marks, just as Baby Clare does on 
aunty’s mahogany table. ’’ 

Candace must have had great confidence in 
her two dollies, for she set them down close to 
the beautiful mantel and ran off to gather 
treasures to decorate the new house. 

Now Candace was a wonderfully fortunate 





little girl in her summer playground, for her 
aunty’s house was situated not only near the 
evergreen woods, but also not far from the sea- 
shore. Candace had already a store of beach 
treasures collected from time to time and hidden 
safely behind a big rock. To these she quickly 
ran, and selecting a handful, sped back to her 
woodsy retreat. 

A smooth, flat rock made a perfect hearth- 
stone, upon which Candace piled crisscross 
twigs as Hezzy did. Hezzy was a boy who 
worked for aunty and piled the logs in the big 
fireplace. She chose the very prettiest shells 
for mantel ornaments. Some of these would 
hold water, so Candace made them serve as 
vases. A big round sea-urchin looked wonder- 
fully like a clock. 

Every day she added some treasure to the 
nook, a new flower, a pearly shell, a particu- | 
larly smooth pebble, until it soon became a 
little bower. ‘*‘When it is all complete,’’ 
thought Candace, ‘‘I will bring aunty to see, 
and perhaps Hezzy, too.’’ 

One day, when Candace had found a new 
ornament for the mantel, a particularly pretty 
piece of moss composed of many delicate little 
red cups, she said to herself, ‘‘My house cannot 
be any more beautiful, so to-morrow I will 
have a surprise-party for aunty and Hezzy.’’ 

That evening Hezzy came into the kitchen 
gleefully holding something behind him. Then 
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he asked Candace, 
will you have?’’ 

‘*Both,’’? Candace replied, promptly. Hezzy 
often brought her a curious shell, or a pretty 
brown egg for her breakfast. 

‘*T guess you never saw anything like that 
before !’? he announced, triumphantly holding 
out before Candace’s expectant eyes the beau- 
tiful mantel. 

‘‘Oh, my mantel !’’ she exclaimed, in dismay. 

‘*No, it’s not a mantel, little girl,’’ he went 
on, not noting Candace’s dismal expression, 
‘though it does look like a little shelf. It’s 
what they call fungus, and it grows on rotten 
wood. 1’ll fix this oneall up for you, and you 
can put it up in your own room at home. ’’ 

By this time Candace had managed to force 
back the tears which were ready to flow from 
disappointment. The mantel belonged back on 
the stump in the evergreen woods, and nowhere 
else. Her surprise-party was spoiled, too. 
But why spoil Hezzy’s? She thanked him as 
best she could. 

At the close of the long summer, when aunty 
was helping Candace to pack her trunk to 
return to the city, Hezzy appeared in the door- 
way, bearing in his hand the mantel, but how 
changed! One surface was shining with a coat 
of varnish ; upon the other, against which Rose 
and Agatha had been warned, was a won- 
derful sketch of aunty’s house, the ocean in 
front and the evergreen-trees behind, executed 
by Hezzy with the point of a darning-needle. 
It was well done, and almost as clear as a 
photograph. It was a pretty remembrance, and 
she was glad that she had not spoken of her 
disappointment. 

Candace packed it carefully, although with 
a little sigh, and neither aunty nor Hezzy 
ever knew of the wonderful surprise-party 
that did not take place. 


‘*Tell me, which hand 


~_—— or 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES, 
I. 
~ first hangs in my whole 
nd is named in song and story; 
My second is the half of a useful dish, 
And the fate of the fish from the dory. 


II. 


first from my whole is often made, 
an’s comfort and his pleasure 
“= second, earth that soft has stayed, 
ometimes has held a treasure. 


My first a word known to the Greek, 
A lover it surely means; 
My second stands one vowel alone 
At the head, and never leans; 
~ third an oracle found of old’; 
fy fourth like my second must be. 
= whole a city of patriotism true 
n the pages of history see. 


M 


2. HIDDEN COUPLET FROM WHITTIER. 
First Line. 

’Tis to be a wedding at the high noon, all of the 
uests in mene attire, yet | have never seen 
he decorations. A little bird told me they are to 

be elaborate. 
Second Line. 

On the whole, Hal gathered little fruit. 
wind-shaken trees did it for him. 
broken or tipped over, the maple 
damage is great, so I have heard. 


The 
The elm was 
bent, and the 


3. WORD-SQUARE, 


iece of land; earth; a garden tool; parts of 
ace. 


A 
the 
4. DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


Across—In reason; asleep; a wanderer; a Mo- 
hammedan; a German duchy; possesse d; in 
reason. 

Down—In reason; to snatch; 
an annual fast of the 
slowly; a dingy place ; 


a feminine name 
; Mohammed: ins; wal iked 
in reason. 


5. CROSS FORMED BY WORD-SQUARES. 

Upper Square—An island; perceived; a plum- 
met; terminates. 

Left-hand Square—Duration ; 
to be eaten; consumes. 

Right-hand Square—Sound in mind; 
month of the Jewish year ; 
name. 

Lower Square—Withered ; 
knotted stalk; finishes. 


conception ; flesh 
the first 
a numeral; a masculine 


equal; a_ hollow, 


6. HIDDEN PROVERB. 


It L a thought ’twill sotert bring, 
ever a night but led to day, 
And through the rains the flow’rets spring, 
When but for showers asleep would sta 
We must think of this and the heart will sing, 
If it pours at night, ’twill be fair by day. 


7. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 


Doubly behead and curtail without courage and 
leave the middle; a gland and leave to decay; a 
pattern of excellence and leave a shred; prudent 
and leave lighted; a mooring-place and leave an 
old piece of money; ardor and leave a cave; to 
put off and leave a song. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Snake, root—snakeroot. . Print a7 
| print-shop. 111. Home, stead—homestea 
2. Osad-voiced winds that sigh about my door! 
I mourn with ye the hours that are no more. 
My heart is weary of the sullen sky 
The leafless branches and the froze : plain; 
I long to hear the earliest wild-bird’s cry, 
And see the earth in gladsome green again. 
3. End anger—endanger. 


4. Wings, armor, globe, nests, easel, roses— 

Wagner. 

56. BURMAH 6. SPEAR 
ORI8ON ORGAN 
BAYLEN REGAL 
HUMANE DEMON 
CEMENT SETON 
wa BMIT 


7. “Fair words butter no _ parsnips.’ 
“Tw © wrongs will not make a right.’ 


Il. 
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SP M©MDOORT SRD SAA PIO 
CES SER SESS 


COOKING IN PAPER BAGS. 
O other domestic discovery in years has 
N awakened such lively interest as that 
caused by the paper-bag cookery ex- 
ploited by Monsieur Soyer, late chef of 
Brooks’s Club in London. It has been well 
tested in England, and its value established. 

The device consists merely in using a paper 
bag of pure and exceedingly tough, water- 
proof paper, in plece of an ordinary baking- 
pan. The results seem astonishingly out of 
proportion to the simplicity of the method. 

In ordinary cooking, whether the article be 
meat, fish, vegetables or pastry, there is a con- 
siderable waste. This is in part due to the 
luss, by drainage and evaporation, of juices 
which, in some instances, contain the most 
valuable nutritive substances of the food. This 
loss is noticeable in the decreased weight of 
the cooked food. Every housekeeper is aware 
how large this shrinkage is. Another source 
of waste is the excessive browning — often 
amounting to burning—which the outside of 
some foods must receive in order that the inside 
be cooked through. This is especially true of 
large roasts. 

In paper-bag cookery both these sources of 
waste are eliminated. The juices, all pre- 
served, are distilled and redistilled, thereby 
helping, through the steam which they fur- 
nish, to cook the food, and in the end remain- 
ing to flavor and make rich the substance from 
which they exude. In vegetables this is espe- 
cially desirable; for most of their dietary value 
lies in the mineral salts which they contain, 
and which, in ordinary cooking, are boiled out 
and cast away. In this case what is left isa 
mass of cellulose, deficient in flavor and diffi- 
cult of digestion. 

The new process reduces the ‘shrinkage in 
weight virtually to nothing. If four pounds 
of food go into the bag, four pounds will come 
out. Loss by the crusting or burning of the 
outside is also eliminated. Food cooked in a 
paper bag attains only a tender brown on the 
surface, a delicate crispness which enhances its 
palatableness. 

Other qualities make the discovery still more 
attractive. The time required for cooking is 
reduced, which means a saving of fuel. Odors 
are confined, so that they do not permeate the 
house. There are no greasy baking-pans to 
wash and scour. The food is not only more 
nourishing and more easily digested, but more 
palatable. 

The process is as simple as the equipment. 
It is necessary only to grease the inside of the 
bag with butter, lard or drippings,—except 
with vegetables, or when water is added,— 
place the food in the bag, fold over the mouth 
of the bag two or three times, to make it as 
tight as possible, fasten the folds with one or 
two wire clips, and place in a hot oven. 

The bags should be made of a pure paper, 
chemically free from anything which can in- 
jure health or impart any flavor to the food, 
and tough and water-proof. 

The best results are obtained by placing the 
bag not on the floor of the oven, but on the 
grating, or, lacking that, on a broiler placed 
in the oven. ‘This insures a circulation of air 
all about the bag. Any oven may be used, 
and any source of heat—gas, coal, wood or 
electricity. It is best, however, to have the 
oven very hot when the bag is first placed in 
it, and then to reduce the heat a little. 

Nearly every kind of food can be cooked 
satisfactorily in this way, and water and gravies 
may be placed in the bags as confidently as in 
a baking-pan. 

The ‘‘time-table’’ worked out by Monsieur 
Soyer will be of interest. Some of the items 
are as follows: 

Fish.—Seven pounds, fifty minutes; three 
pounds, thirty minutes; one pound, eighteen 
minutes. 

Roasts.— Beef, eighteen pounds, two and a 
quarter hours; nine pounds, one and a quarter 
hours ; three pounds, forty-five minutes. Veal, 
fifteen to eighteen pounds, two and three- 
quarters hours ; seven pounds, one and one-half 
hours. Pork, three to four pounds, fifty min- 
utes. Leg of mutton, one and one-half hours; 
shoulder, forty-five minutes. Poultry, large 
chicken, forty minutes; turkey, two hours; 
goose, one and a quarter hours; old ‘‘fowl,’’ 
sixty minutes. 

Stew, for six persons, forty minutes. 

- Vegetables. — Potatoes, thirty minutes; peas, 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

Small birds, such as quail, ten minutes. 


A TRAVELING DRAGON. 


N up-to-date automobile convinced the 
A faithful in a small Balkan village that 
Allah still had surprises in store for the 
unwary. In ‘'My Balkan Tour,’’ Roy Trevor 
tells of a delighted but awestruck group that 
gathered about the machine when it came to a 
halt in a remote village in the Balkans. 

‘*An aged peasant, a raja of the old type, his 
brown face deeply marked by wrinkles, yet 
his eyes bright beneath a spotless turban, had 
been examining the tale windows at the back 
of the tonneau. Walking sedately along, he 





had come into the line of the exhaust, and | 
the hot blast must have caught his legs just | 
beneath the knee. Had a Turkish yataghan 

descended upon his back he could not have | 
given voice to a more blood-curdling yell, and 

he leaped backward nearly four feet. 

‘*Peace was gradually restored, and an 
excited crowd gathered round the exhaust, 
ready at a moment’s notice to seek safety in 
flight. I called to Sheila, who had been driving, 
to accelerate quickly, which she promptly did, 
and a cloud of blue spurted from the back. 
When the haze cleared I was the only person 
within twenty feet of Mercédés, and as the 
engine was just running, I beckoned the crowd 
to come nearer. As though carrying their 
lives in their hands, two or three of the boldest 
approached. I placed my hand over the) 
exhaust, and invited them todo thesame. Two | 
men, summoning up courage, did so, and held 
their brown hands against the hot air. I heard 
a word which sounded like ‘Zmai,’ which 
we afterward discovered means ‘A dragon,’ | 
the general opinion being that the strange | 
monster we rode breathed out of the exhaust, | 
and the quivering of the mud-guards, and so 
forth, was its eagerness to be off. 

‘‘Mounting to my seat, we were ready to 
proceed. I leaned forward and opened the cut- 
out, and at that moment Sheila slipped in 
the ‘first’ and opened the throttle. Several 
things happened at once; Mercédés bounded 
forward like a rocket, emitting an ear-splitting 
noise. A blue haze encircled us, and we 
caught fleeting glimpses, out of the corner of 
our eyes, of the crowd tumbling over one 
another in their haste to get away from the 
anger of ‘the dragon’ who spoke in so loud a 
voice. Thus we left them. From out of the 
Great Beyond we had come, and into the dis- 
tance we vanished, leaving a memory behind 
us that will be talked about through many a 
winter’s evening. ’’ 
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THE PITMEN’S BISHOP. 


N his recent book, entitled ‘‘Memories of a 

Labor Leader,’’ Mr. John Wilson, M. P., 

recalls a pleasing incident of the opening, 
in 1899, of the first group of aged miners’ 
homes at Haswell Moor, Durham. It was a 
matter of great pride to Mr. Wilson that he 
was honored with the intimacy of the grand 
old Christian and scholar, Bishop Westcott, the 
pitmen’s bishop, who, when the district meet- 
ings were being held for the provision of free 
homes for the aged miners of Durham, threw 
open the castle at Auckland, allowed the use 
of the splendid drawing-room, and presided 
over the meeting. 

‘*As the day drew near for the ming at 
Haswell Moor,’’ writes Mr. Wilson, ‘‘he wrote 
and asked me how and when I was going, as 
he would be pleased to go with me. I told 
him in a cab, and at twelve. He came at | 
eleven in the morning, when I remarked he | 
was rather before time. 

** *Yes,’ he replied, ‘but if you will let me | 
sit down, I shall feel obliged.’ 

‘* *We are going to have a cup of tea. Will | 
you join us, your lordship?’ 

‘**T would rather sit quiet for a short time.’ | 

‘*At twelve we si off in a cab. When | 
we reached the homes, he said: 

‘**T have some sandwiches with me. Can | 
you find a place where I can sit down?’ 










For Nervousness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


) ighly recommended for relief of insomnia, nervous | 
headache, nausea and impaired digestion. (Adv. 
ee rr 
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HOW ARD 
Dustless-Duster 


The Only “Dustless-Duster.’’ 
“No oil to soil.” Outwears 8 


HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO., 
164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
All imitations Are Oily. 











Double Tracking 
The Bell Highway 


Two of the greatest factors in mod- 
ern civilization—the telephone and 
telegraph—now work hand in hand. 
Heretofore each was a separate and 
distinct system and transmitted the 
spoken or written messages of the 
nation with no little degree of effici- 
ency. Co-operation has greatly 
increased this efficiency. 


The simple diagram above strik- 
ingly illustrates one of the mechani- 
cal advantages of co-operation. It 
shows that six persons can now talk 
over two pairs of wires at the same 
time that eight telegraph operators 
send eight telegrams over the same 
wires. With such joint use of 
equipment there is econ- 
omy; without it, waste. 


While there is this joint use 
of trunk line plant by both 
companies, the telephone 
and telegraph services are 
distinct and different. The 





telephone system furnishes a circuit 
and lets you doyour own talking. It 
furnishes a highway of communica- 
tion. The telegraph company, on 
the other hand, receives your mes- 
sage and then transmits and delivers 
it without your further attention. 


The telegraph excels in carrying 
the big load of correspondence bc- 
tween distant centers of population ; 
the telephone connects individuals, 
so that men, women and children 
can carry on direct conversations. 


Already the co-operation of the 
Western Union and the Bell Sys- 
tems has resulted in better and 
more economical public service. 
Further improvements and 
economies are expected, 
until time and distance 
are annihilated by the 
universal use of elec- 
trical transmission for 
written or personal com- 
munication. 


«I can do better than that, your lordship. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Just below here is an old lady who has a nice, 


clean table set for tea. Come along and have |. 


some, ’ 

‘*He was willing. I got five or six gentle- 
men to go with us. When the old lady knew 
the bishop was to be her guest she was fearful, 
and she brought in two of her neighbors to 
assist her. 

“They dressed themselves in their best 
black, with clean white aprons. In trepida- 
tion, they waited upon what seemed to them 
to be a gathering of great men. When the 
bishop and his companions were coming out of 
the front room, through the kitchen, the three 
ladies stood before the fire. One of them could 
restrain herself no longer, but, with a full 
heart, she rushed to the bishop, and seizing 
his hand with both hers, she gave it a hearty 
shake, and cried out: 

sis day, hinny! Aa’s glad ta see tha!’ 

‘*He was delighted, and said to me, when 
we got into the street, ‘Mr. Wilson, that is the 
= compliment I ever had paid to me in my 
i e, -? 
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TO MAKE SURE. 


OUNG Mr. Cameron was a devoted hus- 
band, but both absent-minded and matter- 
of - fact; therefore Mrs. Cameron had 

trials which seemed to her severe. 


‘‘James, you are going away,’’ she said, 
her eyes filled with tears, on the morning 
when Mr. Cameron started for New York, to 
be gone forty-eight hours. 

ait I seem to be, my dear,’’ admitted 
her husband. 

**You will think of me while you are gone?’’ 


e 4 
‘*Certainly I will.’? Nothing could have 
been more obliging than his tone. ‘‘I will 
bear it in mind.’’ 

‘‘And you'll be very, very careful of your- 
self, getting on and off the trains, and about 
your meals, James ?’’ 

‘*T will certainly see that all those matters 
are attended to at the proper time,’’ and Mr. 
Cameron hastily scribbled a note in regard to 
an important business matter he had almost 
forgotten, and then placed a loving arm round 
his wife. 

‘*T have memoranda for all these things 
you’ve mentioned, my dear,’’ he said in a 
calm, reassuring tone. ‘‘You may be perfectly 
easy about them all.’’ 


sh 





One Policy 


One System 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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This “ Pledge of Allegiance” 
Companion, by more than 12,000,000 Public School Pupils during the ‘‘ National Public 
School Celebration " of October 21, 1892. It may well be called the National Salute, and 
its universal adoption by Public Schools and Patriotic Organizations is strongly advocated 
by prominent educators. 

To encourage the regular observance of this patriotic exercise in every schoolroom 
throughout our country, we have arranged with one of our largest manufacturers for 


a supply of a fine 


Observe the “ Pledge of Allegiance 


in Your Schoolroom 





was given, under the leadership of The Youth's 


Sik American Flag 


suitable for use in the schoolroom in connection with the ‘salute to the Flag,” and shall 
furnish them to Public Schools at /ess ‘han cost. 


] On receipt of 40c. we will forward by mail a beautiful Silk 
Our School Offer. Flag, 24 x 36 in., and will include a copy of the “Pledge of 
Allegiance,” printed in colors on bristol stock. 
to Teachers and Public Schools only. To all others the price of the Flag is $1, post-paid. 


, The best way to get this Silk Flag for your school is to let the scholars themselves 
raise the money by selling forty of our Schoolroom Flag Certificates at one cent each. 
These Certificates will be furnished to teachers free. If the Flag is secured through the 
co-operation of the pupils, they will take a deeper interest in it. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
CCC CoCo CCC SSCS SC CCS SCC CC Ce eee sess s. 





“I Pledge Allegiance to my Flag 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands: One Nation indivisible, 
with Liberty and Justice for All.” 





At the words, “ to my Flag,”’ the right 
hand is extended gracefully, palm up- 
ward, toward the Flag, and remains in 
this position till the end of the affirma- 
tion; whereupon the hand immediately 
drops to the side. 


Note. In some of our Public Schools the Pledge 
is given daily, at the opening of the morning 
session. In most cases, however, it is observed 
at the opening of the school on Monday morning. 


In view of the low price, our er is made 
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College Boys in the Seventeen Hundreds 


BY HENRY 5S. 


CHAPMAN 








“A PROSPECT OF THE COLLEGES IN CAMBRIDGE IN NEW ENGLAND.” 
FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


American college whose histery goes back 

into the eighteenth century, one is surprised 
to find that in those days boys usually entered 
college at thirteen or fourteen, and were not 
infrequently bachelors of arts at sixteen. The 
requirements for admission were, of course, 
simpler, and the range of studies much more 
narrow. 

And since the students were in actual fact 
boys, rather than young men, the rules which 
they had to obey, like the curriculum, seem to- 
day better fitted to a preparatory school than 
a college. Quaint old rules many of them 
were, reflecting in their strictness the temper 
of an age very different from our own. 

At Harvard, more than a century ago, it 
was forbidden for students to gather in a 

group’’ anywhere in the yard—except, of 
course, in chapel or classroom. A group was, 
technically, three or more boys, although 
there is on record an oceasion when one zeal- 
ous tutor charged a single student with forming 
a group, on the ground that he was evidently 
waiting for some one, and so formed the nucleus 
of a group! 

Athletic games were unknown; in fact, the 
strict routine of the college day left little oppor- 
tunity for outdoor recreation. One boy, who 
owned a ducking-float on Fresh Pond, was 
ordered to dispose of it, on the ground, it is 
said, that no student could keep a domestic 
animal without the faculty’s permission, and 
that a boat of any sort was a domestic animal 
within the meaning of the statute. 

Chapel came at six o’clock, and there was a 
recitation, as. well, before breakfast. That 
meal, like the supper, was given out at the 
college buttery, and had to be eaten standing, 
or taken to the student’s room. Dinner was 
the only really ‘‘square meal’’ of the day. 

Attendance at church service was obligatory, 
under penalty of considerable fines; and after 
the evening meal of Sunday, each undergrad- 
uate was required to give the heads of both 
morning and afternoon sermons, or pay a fine 
of three shillings. 

The dress of students was also carefully 
prescribed, although it was not the academic 
cap and gown, by any means. Each boy was 
required to wear a suit of blue-gray, dark 
blue or blaek,. of a distinctive cut, with a 
‘frog’? attached to each buttonhole and a 
‘‘crow’s-foot’? worked in black silk on each 
sleeve. There were three of these on the 
senior sophisters’ sleeves, two on the junior | y 
sophisters’, one on the sophomores’, and none 
at all on the freshmen’s. 

The freshmen, by the way, were harassed 
by an additional code, enforced by the class 
above them. Among their humiliations was 
the duty of running errands for any of the 
upper classmen who required it of.them, and 
the law which obliged them to go bareheaded 
in the college yard exeept when it rained. 

But boys will be boys in spite of harsh laws 
and vigilant tutors, and occasionally there were 
outbreaks of mischief. ‘The most harmless was 
the rolling down the entry stairs of the cannon- 
balls from the Watertown Arsenal, which 
many students kept in their rooms to heat 
in their open fires, and thus to serve as an 
additional means of tempering the rigors of 
zero weather. 

Hardly a year passed that some student’s 
room was not blown up, and the college drain 
was often assisted in its humble duties by a 
liberal charge of gunpowder. Then, too, there 


[- looking over the general catalogue of any 


were the bonfires in the yard, which sprang 
up unaccountably after the tutors had gone to 
bed, and caused those gentlemen much annoy- 
ance and extra labor, at a time of night when 
One 


tempers are likely to be the shortest. 














more peculiarity of college life, more than a| 
century ago, is attested by the Steward’s Books 
at Harvard. Money was not overplentiful then, 
and country boys not infrequently paid their 
‘*tuition’’ in kind. Among the queer entries— 
queer for their spelling no less than for other 
reasons—on the aforesaid Steward’s Book are 
these : 

‘‘A ferkinge of butter,’’.‘‘a small hooge,’’ 
‘a lytell broune Cowe,’’ ‘‘geott mutten,’’ ‘‘a 
paire of girtes’’ and ‘‘a bush of parsnapes.’’ 
And finally this, touching and suggestive, 
‘tone goot . . . and he died.’’ 

Whether the poor student had to furnish 
another ‘‘goot,’’ or whether the loss fell upon 
the college, the book does not tell us. 


* ¢ 


TWO GREAT POINTS. 


HEN John Stuart Blackie began his 
W work as a teacher he had no special 

training for the work, and his success 
was doubtless due to certain qualities which in 
teaching, as in the military profession, are all 
important. In ‘‘Notes of a Life,’’ Professor 
Blackie says that what he knew he knew 
accurately, that he had a great love of truth 





and a pleasure in communicating it, and that | : 


he liked boys and liked work. 


I was fond of beys, because I found in them 
generally that enerey, frankness and natural- 
ness the. want of which often makes adults so 
uninteresting; fond of work, just as a tree is 
fond of growing and a river of flowing. I 
could not be idle without being miserable. I 
was, besides, orderly in method, firm in pur- 

kindly in manner, unembarrassed in ut- | 
ferafiee, so that I seemed, as it were, made for 


m 

event less, I had a hard battle to fight 
with the boys during the first session. The 
work of maintaining order was the most diffi- 
cult thing I had to do. There was a regular 
conspiracy among them to give me as much 
trouble as possible. 1 kept my temper, how- 
ever, inflicted five or six tales in fines, and 
used other methods with such firmness that in 
the second session I had no more trouble. 

Of course I had many things to learn. The 
principal thing which I learned, and learned 
more and more every year, was never to give 
the young men any information which they 
could find out for themselves; in other words, 
that the 

his own knowl before the wonder- 
ing pupil, but to teach the pupil to bring the 
really valuable a -3.. out of himself. 

The attitude of the good teacher, like that 
of the wise physician, is the attitude of expect- 
ancy and aid. He must want to see how the 

speculator will propose his questions, | 

and then only speak, or as -" brother professor | 
said to me at an early of my career, 
when I sat doggedly si as for five months 
before a poor puzzled boy in the public hall, 

‘‘Mr. Blackie, you are quite right; there are | 
two great points of teaching, first, to know 
what questions — to propose, and then to wait 





for an answer.’ | 
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A BLOT ON ITS RECORD. 
HE evil of adulteration, which legislation 
T is doing much to remedy, has its humor- | 
ous phases, one of which is brought out 
in ‘*Science and the Criminal,’’ a recent book 
by Mr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell, the head of 


| the inspection bureau of Scotland Yard. 








An eminent English counsel was cross-exam- 
|ining Mr. Siemens, the electrical expert, in 
a case in which there was a dispute about the 
working of some electrical plant. 

‘*T think, Mr. Siemens, that you Have had a | 
long experience with electricity? ? | 

t is so. ”? | 

‘*Well, now, I want you to tell me whether, | 
in the course of all your experience, you have 
ever known electricity to be adulterated ?’’ 

**In only one ins 

‘*When was that ?’’ ciated asked counsel. 

“In the phrase ‘greased lightning,’ ’’ the | 
expert replied, demurely. | 


| left me subject to severe sick headaches which 
would last three or four days at a time, 


| and’ many kinds of food distressed me. 


SPEEDY RELIEF FOR ITCHING | 
BURNING SKIN ERUPTIONS 
A warm bath with Cuticura soap and « single applica- | 


| tion of Cuticura ointment usually afford immediate | 


relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to speedy and 
successful treatment of torturing, disfiguring humors, 
eezemas, rashes, itchings and irritations of infants, 
children and adults, when all else fails. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are also most valuable for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for shaving, shampooing and sanative cleansing, 
as well as for every purpose of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample 
of each, with 82-p. book on skin and scalp, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Ade. 








FOOD AGAIN 
A MIGHTY IMPORTANT SUBJECT TO EVERYONE. 
A Boston lady talks entertainingly of food and 
the changes that can be made in health by some 
knowledge on that line. She says: 
“An injury to my spine in early womanhood 


and a 
violent course of drugging brought on constipation 
with all the ills that follow. 

*“My appetite was always light and uncertain 





“I began to eat Grape-Nuts food two or three 
years ago, because I liked the taste of it, and I | 
kept on because I soon found it was doing me good. | 

“I eat it regularly at breakfast, frequently at 
luncheon, and again before going to bed—and 
have no trouble in ‘sleeping on it.’ It has relieved 


| my constipation, my headaches have practically | 
| ceased, and I am in better physical condition at 


the age of 63 than I was at 40. 

“I give Grape-Nuts credit for restoring my | 
health, if not saving my life, and you can make 
no claim for it too strong for me to endorse.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a reason.” | 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 










For Park or Pavement use 
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Barney & Berry Skates 


Mounted on the celebrated 
al Ball-Bearing Rolls. 


running, Self- 
adjusting. Balls cannot 
be lost. Truss frames 
will stand the strain of 
rough surfaces 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
719 Broad8t. Springfield, Mass. 


Easy - 








&. Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successful method of relieving and 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. Dr. 
Hayes is distributing the book free to all suffer- 
ers and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
Y-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 


years show that the disease does not return. 











business of a teacher was not to |- 





“RANGER” BICYCLES 






we imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
© Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
can ar pee and te oy mee vie om 
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i 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliab! ne 
models from 812 
proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BU Ya 
Ge Price until you get our big new catalog and 
special pricesanda marvelous new offer. 
TIRES < Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
rts, and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.F50, CHICACO | 
* J 
On This Magnificent 
Base Burner 
heater that’s - ornament to any 
room and t rows more heat 
could develop. Shipped right from 
our fact At prepaid, to 
shipment in 2 Then 
36; s, ‘test. 170,000 


’ ru 
\ FACTORY PRICES Si: 

10 DAYS’FREE TRIAL"; 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
A postal brings ore ene: Write it now. 
Rider ‘Aaomte everywhere are coining money seil- 
Cash or Credit 
A great, big, handsome double 

= A thought a stove 

ory, ig 

your home to a gg 30 days, 
Kalamazoo Stoves 


bond guarantee. Don’t buy any- 
where until you have our stove 
book. 


Get This Stove Book 
Save $5 to $40 


on your purchase of heater, range, or | 
gas stove. Why pay two prices when the | 
Kalamazoo is guaranteed best ofall. Thisfree | 
book tells you how you cansave thedealer’sand | 
middiemen’s profits and get the best stove | 
made. Over 400 stoves to 
choose from and alow fac- 
tory price for every purse. 
Writea postal giving yeas 
name and address 
Catalogue No. 253, 


KALAMAZOO STOVE 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, 
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Direct to You too 
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“What Hat Will Be Most 
Becoming To Me?” 


‘*What suit shall I wear, what 
dress shall I buy, what skirt, 
what waists,—where, just where 
can I find the clothes most be- 
coming to me?”’ 

And your answer is printed above. 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Style Book, your 
Style Book, assures you of the greatest be- 
comingness by giving you for your choice 
the widest variety of the most delightful 
new styles in every kind of apparel. 

And the whole 
matter of the 
selection of your 
clothes is thus 
made very sim- 
ple. You only 
need write us 
today, ‘‘Send 
me free my 
‘NATIONAL’ 
Style Book.’’ 
That is the one 
important first 
step—the thing 
to do now. 

And second 
select from this 
Style Book— 
from all New 
York’s best 
styles the gar- 
ments you like 
best—your order 
will be filled im- 
mediately, ex- 
press charges 
will be prepaid 
by us, and we 
will take all the 
risk of your be- 
ing fitted per- 
fectly and en- 
tirely delighted. 
You thus gain in 


Price, 
Promptness 


and Style 


‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
low prices mean 
an important 
saving to you. 

*“NATIONAL”’ 
pricesaresolow, 
our promptness in filling orders so well 





known, our styles so beautiful and be- 
coming, that today more women buy 
their apparel at the ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ than 


buy ofany other house in the entire world. 
The question is, ‘‘ Will you take the 
first step now by writing for your Style 


Book?’’ It shows you 

Dresses $10 to $30 Hats $2.98 to $15 

Coats $10 to $50 Skirts $3.98 to $15 
urs $2.25 to $75 Waists 98 cents to $10 





Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, 

Veils, Raincoats, Gloves, Sweaters, Leather 

is, Jewelry, and a complete line of Boys’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel. 


“‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits 
Meswe $15 to $40 


Measure 
Samples of Materials Sent Free 


Each Made-to-Measure Suit is actually 
cut and made to order, and we guaran- 
tee each suit to fit perfectly or we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 


e “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay express charges on all our 
goods to any part of ee world. You may 
return any A AL” Garment not 
satisfactory to you a we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 

In writing for your Style Book be sure to state 
whether you desire samples of materials used 
for ‘ NATIONAL Made-to-Measure Tailored 
Suits. Samples are sent gladly, but only when 
asked for—and the samples and the Style Book 
are well worth asking for—now. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. . 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent _by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








“ BLEEDERS.” 


HERE is no accident of practise 

more dreaded by the physician than 
to see a patient upon whom he has per- 
formed some trivial operation, such as 
lancing a boil or removing adenoids, 
bleed and bleed and keep on bleeding, 
perhaps until he dies. All the usual 
remedies, such as pressure, cold, and the applica- 
tion of stypties, and all the unusual ones, such as 
tying a ligature round the bleeding part or searing 
it with the cautery, are tried, and tried in vain. 

Fortunately, this accident happens rarely, and 
can happen at all only in the case of a new patient, 
with whose constitution the doctor is unfamiliar; 
but when it does happen, it seems worse and more 
terrible than death from any other cause following 
operation; for it is so unlooked-for that it comes 
like a bolt from the blue. 

The constitutional state to which this accident 
is due is what is known as hemophilia; those sub- 
ject to it are called “bleeders.” The disease is 
one of the blood, solely. It consists in a reduced 
coagulability; that is, the clots which ordinarily 
close the open mouths of the minute blood-vessels, 
and thus stop the blood from oozing from a small 
wound, do not form; consequently, the blood con- 
tinues to escape. The globules of the blood and 
the coloring matter are usually as they are in 
health, for the trouble is purely a chemical one—a 
deficiency of lime salts, the presence of which is 
essential if clots are to be formed. 

In these cases, it does not always require a sur- 
geon to inflict a fatal wound: a blow on the nose, 
an accidental cut or a mere pin-scratch may open 
a sufficient number of tiny blood-vessels to drain 
away the vital fluid. A man who knows himself 
to be a bleeder does not dare to shave; he will 
suffer any pain from an aching tooth rather than 
allow it to be pulled, and he is most careful not to 
let his hands or lips chap in winter, lest an acci- 
dental crack open the way to an uncontrollable 
outpouring of blood. 

Why the blood is deficient in lime salts is not 
known. The condition is hereditary, and oddly 
enough, although it affects men and boys almost 
exclusively, it is transmitted through the female 
line. Thus, a man may be a bleeder; his children 
will escape, but the male children of his daughter 
will almost surely, one or all, suffer. 

Most bleeders die in infancy, but not a few live 
to boyhood, and some even to adult life, before 
meeting with the accident that leads to the fatal 
hemorrhage. Some few grow out of the condition. 

Treatment consists in the daily administration 
of lime salts, such as the lactate of calcium, 
through long periods of time. Gelatin has also 
been used, apparently with benefit. 
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OZIAS LINLEY. 


RECENT writer on the history of Norwich, 

England, draws an amusing portrait of one 
of the old-time minor canons of the cathedral, the 
Rev. Ozias Linley. He was the brother of the 
gentle and beautiful Elizabeth Linley, the singer, 
whom Gainsborough painted, and with whom Sher- 
idan eloped, and for whom he fought a duel. 

Ozias Linley had many of his sister’s amiable 
qualities, but he was one of the most absent- 
minded of men, as his famous brother-in-law fully 
realized. 

“Ozias—what a very singular name! It is one 
that certainly it would not be easy to forget,” a 
gentleman once remarked to Sheridan, who had 
just had occasion to pronounce it. 

“You are mistaken, sir,’ replied Sheridan, 
promptly. “It is so easy to forget that I feel 
perfectly sure that if you ask Mr. Linley himself 
his Christian name, you will find that he has for- 
gotten it.” 

“Impossible!” cried the gentleman. 

‘Well, yonder goes Mr. Linley. You can put it 
to the proof,” was the answer. 





Crossing the way to intercept the clergyman 
thus pointed out, the stranger raised his hat and 
addressed him politely: “Pardon me, sir, but I | 
have a hobby for collecting curious names, and I | 
am told that your parents christened you by a very 
odd one, although my informant could not at the 
moment recall what it is. Pray tell it me, if you 
have no objection.” 

“Not the least objection in the world, sir,’’ re- 
sponded the reverend canon, courteously, “‘but it 
unfortunately happens that your question takes 
me so by surprise, I—I—really, sir, I regret to say 
I have forgotten it myself.” Just then a neigh- 





bor’s little girl came along, of whom he asked, 
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brightening, ‘““My dear, will you oblige me by | 
telling this gentleman my name?” 

On another occasion, when he was riding through 
the cathedral close on his way to a distant service, 
his horse cast a shoe. Lost in meditation, he 
failed to observe the accident, and a lady whom 
he had just passed called out to him: 

“Sir, your horse has just cast one of his shoes!” 

“Thank you, madam,” returned Ozias, only half- 
aroused. “Will you then be kind enough to put it 
on?” 
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‘A BELIEVER IN THE MONODIET.” 
HE stories of the embarrassment of unsophis- | 
ticated diners when faced by highly sophis- | 
ticated menu-cards are endless—and usually | 
amusing. Here is one, taken from the Chicago | 
Evening Post: | 


A man whose career had confined his knowledge | 
of things to eat to such standard products as ham 
and eggs and pork and beans found himself among | 
a company who ordered intelligently from an ex- 
tensive bill of fare. It contained so many classi- 

ed dishes as to make a fair-sized book, the pages 
of which he pawed aimlessly and in dismay. The 
waiter, who needed only his order to go to the 
kitchen, was standing at one side deferentially, 
with his order-slip and pencil in hand. 

The delay was noticeable and irritating to the 
unskilled diner, and finally he pointed blindly to | 
the middle of a page with his finger. | 

“Give me some of that,” he said. | 

The waiter looked over his shoulder, and re- 
marked : 

“That’s mayonnaise dressing, sir.” 

“I know it. I can read.” 

“But”—apologetically—‘what will you have it | 
on, sir?” | 

“On a plate, you bonehead! 
customers in troughs here?” 





Do you feed your 
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EASILY EXPLAINED. 


HENEVER the Rev. Solon Jefferson called 

on Aunt Candace, it was her custom to set 
a plate of gingerbread before him and then ply 
him with what she called “’ligious ’spoundin’s.” 


“‘Wha’ fo’ does de Lawd send epidemics onto de | 
land?” she asked him, one day. | 

“When folks get so bad dey must be removed, 
some of ’em, Sist’ Candace, den de Lawd permits 
de coming ob an epidemic,” said Mr. Jefferson, 
and took a large bite of gingerbread. 

“Uh-h!” said Aunt Candace. “Ef dat’s so, how- 
come de pe people gets removed along wid de 
bad ones?” ; 

“De good ones are summonsed fo’ witnesses,” | 
said the Reverend Solon, fortified in spirit and 
clarified in mind by the gingerbread, although 
slightly embarrassed in his utterance. “‘De Lawd 
gibs ebery man a fair trial.” 
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A NEW AMERICAN OF PROMISE. 


ONE of the immigrants who land on these 
shores are more eager to use the opportunities 
offered by a land of freedom or more capable of 
profiting by them than the persecuted Jews of 
Russia. 

A case typical of many is that of Max Arones of 
Utica, New York. He came to America less than 
four hg ago, not only utterly unacquainted with 
English, but without any schooling whatever. In 
three years and a half he learned the language, 
and at the same time did what it takes the average 
American boy eight years to do, thatis, graduated 
from the eighth grade of a publie school. 

His rank, moreover, was exceedingly high. His 
average mark in all the regents’ examinations was 
ninety-six and three-sevenths; in several subjects 
his mark was one hundred. 
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NOT AN IRREPARABLE LOSS. 


EGARDLESS of the fact that now all young 
women are students of domestic science, and 
that all brides are accomplished housekeepers, a 
writer in Harper’s Weekly ventures to tell this 
story of a young bride who was especially eager 
to put into practise the lessons that she had taken 
in cooking: 7 
Returning home one evening, her husband found 
her in tears. Between sobs, she managed to let 
him know that something horrible had happened. 
“It does seem too awful,” she said, ‘‘that the 
very first meat pie I made for you should be eaten 
by the cat!” 
“Well, never mind, dearest,” said the husband, 
cheerfully, patting her on the shoulder. “We can 
get another cat easy enough.” 
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A SENSITIVE SPIRIT. 


RS. Moriarty owns a goat, for which she has a 

warm affection. All the neighbors regard 

Nanny as quite as much a member of the Moriarty 
family as is Michael or Kathleen. 

One fine morning Mrs. Riordan came runnin 
across the street with her shawl over her he 
and said, ““Mrs. Moriarty, what is the matter wid 
Nanny? Isshe sick? I seen her l’anin’ agin the 
corner of the house, and she was lookin’ ill!” 

“The saints bless you. Mary Ann,” replied Mrs. 
Moriarty, “Nanny ain’t sick! She climbed up on 
the cinter-table last night and ate the mistletoe, 
and it made her sintimintal, that’s all!” 
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AN OBVIOUS DEDUCTION. 


T a dull “author’s reading” in a London house, 
the hostess mercifully allowed her husband 
to slip from the room at the end of an hour. 

In the anteroom he was indulging himself in a 
prodigious yawn, when he saw a footman fast 
asleep at his post near the door. He stepped over 
to the man and awakened him. 

“James,” he said, sternly, but with a twinkle in 
his eye, “I’m afraid you’ve been listening at the 
keyhole!” ' 
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A CROP BULLETIN. 
IVE-YEAR-OLD Ella had been enthusiastic- 
ally engaged in garden work all the spring. She 

was especially interested in planting seed, and 
watched anxiously for sprouts to appear above 
the ground. 

One day, while visiting a neighbor who possessed 


a six-months’-old baby, Ella was delighted to see 
ous Sag front teeth displayed when the baby 
smiled. 


~ “0 Mrs. May,” the little girl cried, excitedly, 





A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps ; a merchant 
y his merchandise 


Reliable dealers everywhere are proud 

to be identified with this well-known 

brand as representing all that is best 

in Hosiery requirements — Comfort, 
Durability, and Style. 

What stronger endorsement as to the merits of 

any product could the most critical demand? 


“Onyx Hosiery 











When making your Hosiery purchases, ask 
for and insist upon seeing the “Onyx” Brand. 
You will find a Fabric, Weight and Style to 
meet every want for Men, Women and Children 
at all Prices—each grade the utmost value ob- 
tainable anywhere. 

Below we describe a few of the most popular : 
FOR WOMEN 
409 K— Women's “ONYX” “ DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White and Tan Silk Lisle with  DOUB- 
LEX" Splicing at Heel and Toe; feels and looks 
like silk; wears better. 50c per pair 
SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 
251—Women's “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk with 
Lisle Sole and Lisle’‘GARTER TOP’’—Black and 
all Colors—a wonderful value. $1.00 per pair 
498—This special ““ONYX”" Production repre- 
sents more -Value and Greater Comfort 
than any other number. In Black and all 
Colors of Extra Length, with a “WYDE TOP,” 
and Silk Lisle “GARTER TOP" and Sole; 
twenty-nine inches long. These improvements 
—- — from cutting “— woes from go- 
ing through. .50 per pair 
FOR CHILDREN 
B 1274—Boys’ “ONYX” Seamless 1 x 1 Ribbed 
Heavy Cotton Hose; Black and Tan. Sizes 6 to 
10. Sc per pair 
X 54—Misses’ ‘““ONYX"’ Seamless 1 x 1 Ribbed 
Silk Lisle Hose; Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan 
and Red. Sizes 5 to 10. 25c per pair 
FOR MEN 
217—Men's “ONYX"’ PURE THREAD SILK, 
heavy weight, with Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black 
and colors. Best pure silk sock made at the 
price. . 50c per pair 
E 325—Men's ‘““ONYX”’ Black and Colored Silk 
Lisle. “DOUBLEX” splicing at Heel and Toe. 
“The Satisfactory Hose.” 50c per pair 

Sold by reputable merchants everywhere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will direct you to the nearest dealer or 
send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. 16. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors NEW YORK 
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Tidiness Follows the 
Paint Brush 


That fine air of order and tidiness in 
the home is gained by applying to 
ity 


dingy surfaces, Acme Qua 
Paints, Enamels, Stains, Finishes. 
One for every purpose—each the best 
for its particular use. 


ACME QUALITY 
Bath Tub Enamel 


a a hard, white, smooth, lustrous 
nish, Sanitary, non-absorbent— 
use it on laundry, bathroom and all 
surfaces exposed to steam or mois- 
ture. Your dealer should have it. 


If not write to us. Send for free copy of 
Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 
Tells what should be used, and how. 






































































the market affords. 


good taste demands. 


many foreign countries. 
not supply you, write us. 

















“the baby’s teeth have come up! 





Factories and Tanneries of Rice & Hutchins arranged in one group. 


All America Shoes for Men 
are the highest type of men’s 
footwear on the market. 


All America Shoes for Men 
are made of the best material 


All America Shoes for Men 
possess every feature that 


Dealers can secure this well-known line 
from the nearest distributing agency. 
Our lines are sold by best dealers in nearly 


every trade center| in United States and in 
If your dealer can- 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Incorporated, 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Dull 
Calf 


Seven 
Button, 
Dome Last 


None 
Genuine 


Brand is 
Stamped on Sole 











RICE S HUTCHINS 


rN WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY ({ 
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MR. SAUNDERS PATTED THE SICK MAN'S SHOULDER. 


R. Morse was accustomed to smile in a 
M superior manner when his friends and 
associates told him of their plans for a 
summer vacation, and to shake his head dis- 
approvingly over their tales of adventure on 
their return. 

‘*T keep well and happy right here at home, ’’ 
he would declare. ‘‘My room’’—Mr. Morse 
was a bachelor, and occupied a room in a 
lodging-house—‘‘is airy and comfortable. I 
sit on the porch in the evening and I don’t see 
the need of all this fuss about change of scene. 
I keep well. I don’t sprain my ankles by slip- 
ping on wet rocks ten miles from a doctor, as 
Jones did last summer, and I don’t hurt my 
back by dragging a canoe a mile or two toa 
new pond, as Walton did. No, sir! I see no 
need of leaving the city in summer. I am 
safer and more comfortable right here. ’’ 

‘“‘Um!’’ responded the friend who had en- 
deavored to persuade him to take a yachting 
trip. ‘‘Perhaps you are going to have an 
automobile? A man can get a lot of fun —’’ 

But Mr. Morse could not wait for the end of 
the sentence. ‘‘Anautomobile!’’ he exclaimed. 
**T wouldn’t ride in one if you gave it to me. 
That is the most dangerous invention of this 
century. Look at Harris! Had one hand all 
cut up in an accident last year. If I want to 
ride, I’1l choose a safer vehicle. ’’ 

The friend nodded understandingly. ‘‘I 
see,’’? he replied. ‘‘You like to drive a good 
horse. Well, there is a good deal of pleasure 
in that, and you can easily get into the coun- 
try from here. ’’ 

Mr. Morse shook his head. ‘‘I haven’t any 
confidence in horses,’’ he said. ‘*‘You never 
can tell what a horse will shy at, or when he 
is going to jump. I feel a great deal happier 
to let some one else go driving. I prefer my 
front steps. ’’ 

‘*You’d be sure to enjoy yachting, ’’ insisted 
the other. ‘‘You would take solid comfort on 
my boat, I’m sure of it. We’ll cruise down 
along the Maine coast, and I’ll bet by the end 
of two weeks you’ll want a boat of your own.’’ 

Mr. Morse shook his head again. ‘‘Too big 
a risk,’’ he declared. ‘‘Suppose your engine 
gives out, and you are carried out to sea? Or 
a storm comes up and washes you on to some 
dangerous reef or shoal? I appreciate your 
kindness, Saunders, but I don’t bélieve in cruis- 
ing. It costs too much money, for one thing, 
takes a man away from his work too long, and 
besides that, it is dangerous. Come in and see 
me when you get home,—I hope you will get 
home,—and I’ll venture to say that I will be 
in better condition than you will.’’ 

Saunders laughed. ‘‘Perhaps so,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘but you won’t have had half so much 
fun.’? And he hurried off to make the final 
preparations for his yachting trip. 

It was late in August when Mr. Saunders, 
brown as an Indian, and with an air of re- 
newed strength and vigor, made his way to the 
office of the company where Mr. Morse was 
employed. 

‘*He isn’t in,’’ said the boy. 
here for two weeks. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, taking a vacation, after all!’’ said Mr. 
Saunders. ‘‘Is he out of town?’’ 

‘*Don’t know, sir,’’ replied the boy. ‘‘I’ve 
just come. The other boy got a better job.’’ 

‘“*T believe I’ll find out where Morse went,’’ 
decided Mr. Saunders, as he left the building. 
“I'd like to remind him how foolish it is to 
take a vacation.’? And he chuckJed delight- 
edly, conscious of how much good his own rest 
and trip had accomplished. 

‘‘Can you give me Mr. Morse’s address??? 
he asked of the neat maid who answered his 
ring at the lodging-house door. 

‘*He’s up-stairs, sir,’’ she replied. 
ask the nurse if he can see you.’? And before 
Mr. Saunders could make any inquiries, she 
had hurried away. 


‘*Hasn’t been 


‘*You can step right up, sir,’’ she said, a/| 
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moment later, and Mr. Saunders made his way 
up the stairs, wondering if it was possible that 
Mr. Morse had suffered a shock. He recalled 
the fact that he had always thought his friend 
too stout for his height. 

As he entered the room, closely behind the 
nurse, he almost exclaimed aloud, for, extended 
on a narrow bed, his head propped up by pil- 
lows, lay Mr. Morse. One arm was in a 
sling; the other was carefully bandaged from 
wrist to elbow. 

‘*T suppose you’ve heard all about it?’’ ques- 
tioned Mr. Morse, in an anxious tone, as Mr. 
Saunders drew a chair near the bedside. ‘‘My 
leg is in a plaster cast; broke it slantways, 
you know. The right arm isn’t so bad, but 
the ligaments of the wrist are badly strained. 
The left arm was broken just below the elbow. 
How did you hear ?’’ 

**T didn’t hear,’’ responded Mr. Saunders, 
sympathetically, ‘‘and I haven’t seen a paper 
for weeks. I just happened into the office, 
and the new boy there thought you were away 
on a vacation, and didn’t know your address, 
so I came up here to find out where you were.’’ 

A smile crept over the invalid’s pale face. 
**New boy, eh?’’ he said. ‘Well, I’m glad of 
that. I was always telling William, the other 
boy, that it wasn’t safe to go off into the woods, 
and I warned him against automobiles. Well, 
I shall feel more interest in getting to business 
again if I don’t have to face William. ’’ 

‘*But you can prove the wisdom of your 
warnings now,’’ responded Mr. Saunders. ‘*I | 
suppose this must have been an automobile 
accident? Unless you were trying mountain- 
climbing, and fell off a precipice ?’’ 

Mr. Morse shook his head. ‘‘I guess I could 
have borne it better if it had been either of 
those,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘I’ve had time to 
think of a good many things since I’ve been 
lying here, and I’ve decided that perhaps auto- 
mobiles are a good thing.’’ And he looked up 
at Mr. Saunders with so serious an expression 
that his friend nodded assent. 

‘*But I think your ideas of a vacation are 
the best,’? he went on. ‘‘I’ve made up my 
mind to look up a good boat another spring, — 
if I’m. alive another spring,—and go off for all 
summer. ’’ 

‘“*Well, well!’ exclaimed Mr. Saunders. 
‘*That’s good news! But what kind of an 
accident has brought about this change of mind? | 
Did you fall down an elevator-well ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ responded Mr. Morse. ‘‘My condi- | 
tion is due to my front steps. Yes, sir. I) 
took my chair out on those steps nearly three | 
weeks ago. I thought to myself, as I sat | 
down, how fortunate I was to be safe and) 
happy at home, while automobiles were spread- 
ing fear and suffering all over the country. 
And when they picked me up at the foot of 
the steps, I didn’t think at all. You see, I set) 
that chair too near the edge of that top step, | 
so that the edge of one chair-leg was on the 
edge of the step, and when I sat down, over it 
went. Nine steps to the brick sidewalk where | 
I landed !”’ 

Mr. Morse drew a long breath, and moved 
his shoulders uneasily. 

‘*That couldn’t happen in a boat, could it?’’ 
he said, a little plaintively. ‘‘And ona moun- 
tain one would see a tree or shrub or some- 
thing to catch hold of, and if your automobile 
turned turtle, I guess a smart man could craw! | 
out with a few whole bones; but there’s noth- | 
ing to hope for from your own front steps.”” | 

Mr. Saunders patted the sick man’s shoul- | 
der. ‘‘It’s going to be a great thing for you 
to have a boat,’’ he declared. ‘‘You’d better | 
have it built for you. I’ll bring you up some | 
plans to look over, and I can tell you all about | 
engines. ’’ | 

Mr. Morse’s face brightened. 

‘‘Come soon,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to get an | 
early start next spring. I mean to get on the 
water as soon as the good weather gets here.’’ 
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Hibra 
High-Grade Bass Fishing Outfit 


1 Steel Rod, 1 Reel, 50 Yards Electric Enamel 
Line, 6 Double Gut Snelle ee Hooks, 1 Double Gut 

er,3feet. PRICE COMPL 7.50. 
L. TYLER TOWNSEND, Willimantic, Conn. 











Single-Barrel Shotgun, 
12- or 16-gage, ®3.9 
Single Shot, .22 pn rifle, 
take-down, 18-inch barrel, 34 lbs., 82.88. 
Send for Catalogue of Gun Goods and Steel Traps. 
JOSEPH L. RAUB, New London, Conn. 





\cake, dumplings, griddle- 











Pneumatic Tank 

in Cellar away 
from frost 
and dust. 


Hot and Cold Water in Winter. 
As desirable as running water is at any time, 
it’s probably most appreciated in winter. The 
cold and snow make it unpleasant going out for 
water, and the frost plays havoc with ordinary 
water facilities; besides, one wants hot water 
more in winter than in summer. No reason 
why you can’t. have abundance of both hot and 
cold water. It’s ea ,! with our Hydro-Pneumatic 

water system. It’s the ideal 


WATER SYSTEM 
For Country Homes 


Your tank is in your cellar, where it can never 
freeze, and compressed air forces water to all 
parts of the house, and (underground) to your 
stable. If you never had running water in your 
house you can’t realize the comfort of it 

you have once had it you will not know how to 
get along without it. 0 matter where you live, 
on a hill or ina hollow, whether your house be 
large or enall, water is one of your Sreatest 
needs. Write for our special book “C’’; also 
ask Ma! electric lighting for country homes. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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M4PE from the finest grades of flour. Requires 
no cream of tartar, baking powder, yeast or 
salt, and less than half the short- 
ening ordinarily used. 

The first ‘prepared flour to be 
packed the same as ordinary flour, 
saving the purchaser cost of an 
expensive package. 

For biscuits, cake, short- 

















cakes, etc., it has no equal. 
Try it and prove it. 

Ask your dealer for Auto- 
matic Flour. If he doesn't | 
know about it tell him it 
is made by 
The Automatic Flour 

Company, 
78 Portland 8t., 

Boston, 








j ROCKWOOD’S 
Anti- Tuberculosis 
Underwear. 


Made under the supervision of Dr. 
F. S. Pratt, and is a veritable 
White Plague Armor. 


Begin wearing 
Rockwood’s Anti- 
Tuberculosis Un- 
derwear or Rock- 
wood’s Standard 
Wool Underwear 
now. Keep your- 
self in health, free 
from colds, grippe, 
pneumonia, and 
make it impossible 
for tuberculosis to 
get a foothold. 

Manufactured by 
GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 


orem, 
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SAFE AT HOME 


Y ALICE TURNER CURTIS 








| Clears the brain 








| AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 





Much of the so- 

called “Pure Ginger” 
contains exhausted ginger, 
the refuse of ginger ale factories. 


SLADE’S Ginger 


is selected ginger root pow- 


dered Absolutely Pure. 
That is why you should ask SLADE CO 
tienes: BOSTON MASS.| 












Aids digestion 








If wheat and other grains are healthful and 
nourishing as bread, cereals, etc., doesn't it 
stand to reason that if a drink can be made 
from these same grains, it, too, would be 
wholesome and nutritious ? 


Old Grist Mill 


A Substitute for Coffee 
is made from these very grains, and is so like 
coffee in color, aroma and flavor that you can 
scarcely tell the difference. 
150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20 cents. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 




















For Boys and 
Little Fellows 


This is the strongest School 
Shoe made; it will outwear 
any other boys’ shoe, regard- 
less of price. Honesty and 
thoroughness of con- 
struction have made the 
reputation they enjoy. 


Buy a Pair and See 
the Difference. 


If your dssler 
doesn’t sel 
Dodge en 
send us your 
size with 
price; we will 
see that you 
are supplied. 


We will cheerfully refund the 
money if for any reason you 
wish to return them E-rpress 
Send for catalogue, anyway. Prepaid. 
A. F. DODGE, The Boy’s Shoemaker, 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Exclusive Agency will be given to one 
dealer in each town. 


8 to 1314 


$1.65 


Sizes, 1 to 5'4 


$2.25 








Corner the Fun Market!’ 





Box Ball has taken fan lovers by storm—is cleaning up 
from $100.00 to _ 00 a month clear profit for Managers 
One man with four alleys made clear 


$680.00 in 30 Days 


Be a M er. All you need is energy, 





and on a sm: linvestment yo ou may ma 
the same pro “> right in your owr 
locality Box Ball is a clean, moral 
game—an pet. that fascinates 
the best class of men and men 
every where New improved all 
—noiseless, fast, irresistible. | 
regular shaped te poe Oe aut 
matically by the players Ou just 
take in the cash No help neede J 
to rate—no expenses of any 
kind e cept rent 
Our Guarantee— You can 
set yourself up in a permanent, bi; 





busines: an investment 
pene to $30 
«dl after 30 days we 

and refund wl 





back the alles 
Write for our proposition at or 


15 W. 38th Street, N.Y. City 


it you 





paid us minus what you took in 








by 








The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by 
windmill, 
y ields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc. 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


It’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE " 
ENGINEERS 

LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Mew York Office: 37 Warren St. 


gasoline or electric pump or 
in demand, It 


hand, 
is more and more 


also hot wate r—in con- 


_ 
ouT 


AND LET OUR 


FIGURE YOUR NEEDS. 
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appeals to your judgment and experi- 
ence, madam. It asks your decision— 
after trial—on the merits of the case. 


Examine its claims, see if it is not “BETTER 
THAN THE BEST” that you have ever used. 


Question and cross-question all you care to by 
using one whole bag, and if it does not make the 
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% DANIEL WEBSTER ) : 


best bread ever baked, you may have your money [LJ @) FLOUR 


back from the grocer and no questions asked. 


Justice to the table and the family health call 
for Daniel Webster Flour. 


Summons a Bag from Your Grocer for Trial. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minn. 


Capacity 5,000 Barrels Daily 








